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Virginia School Libraries 
Should Contain: 


Grimm’s Fairy Stories. For the Second Grade. 

Edited by M. W. HALIBURTON and P. P. CLAXTON, 12mo, 144 pp, Illustrated. .... $2 
From the Land of Stories. For the Second and Third Grades. 

By P, P, CLAXTON, Square 12mo, Illustrated, Boards. .....¢.-+-++ee-+s8ee008 15 
Life of General Robert E. Lee. For the Third Grade. 

By Mrs, M, L, WILLIAMSON. Illustrated. 183 pp, Boards, 25; Cloth .........-. 35 
Life of General Thomas J. Jackson. For the Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

By Mrs, M. L, WILLIAMSON, Illustrated, 248 pp. Boards, ,30; Cloth .......... 
Soldier Life in the Army of Northern Virginia. For the Fifth Grade, 


Price, Post paid 


By CARLTON McCARTHY, Illusteated, S2Bpp.° °°... ccccercececceeesers 50 
Tennessee History Stories. For the Third and Fourth Grades. 

By T.C. KARNS, Illustrated, ° > 6s ee ee a 0's, e+ aes ee 0 
North Carolina History Stories. For the ‘Fourth ‘ond Fifth Grades. 

By W.C, ALLEN, Illustrated, ......206-. Wor ee fe eee Pe) 
Texas History Stories. For the Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

By E, G. LITTLEJOHN, Illustrated... .......+... Sie ef ie eee ie 0 
Stories of Bird Life. For the Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

By Professor T, GILBERT PEARSON, Illustrated, 236pp.....cc80-++ceeeeees 0 
Story of the Ages. For the Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

By IDA BROWN. Illustrated, 108 pp,......-+seee-s 2a wee rr. 


Half-Hours in Southern History. For the Sixth and Seventh Grades, 

By JNO, LESSLIE HALL, Ph, D, Illustrated, 320 pp, (School)Hdition.) .....ce+ses 75 
Maury’s History of Virginia. For the Sixth and Seventh Grades, 

By DABNEY H MAURY. Illustrated, 26 pp... .ccccsccccsscrccceseese J 
Civil History of the Government of the Confederate States. 


By J. L.M.CURRY, 318 pp; (School Edition.)......0.-.20e40- ore re 
Southern States of the American Union. 

By J.L.M. CURRY. 272 pp. (School Edition.) ...--ccececeensevesecs a oe 6 
Southern Literature. 

By LOUISE MANLY, Illustrated. S40 pp. ........0+e20c cee Cte: Olah omc 1,00 
Poems of Henry Timrod. 

Memorial edition, with portrait, Uneutedges. ....... © 0 0-8 6 60 0 6 0-046 we >. a 


Poets of Virginia. 
By F. Vv. N, PAINTER, is M., D. D., Iliustrated, 336 pp . . . >. o . . . . . . 7. >. > . . . . . 150 


Johnson’s Physical Culture. 


TRuptentea. 193 9. ow wt we eles et toes wisi eu eas oe ee oe ee ep 
Agriculture—Its Fundamental Principles. 

By A. M.SOULE and E. H, L, TURPIN, Illustrated. 320pp. .......... coves 
Elements of Agriculture. 

By J.B. MeBRYDE,C. EB. Teustented. SOO PR . - ce soccer ev acesuees own & 





B. F. Jobnson Publishing Company 


Atlanta Richmond Dallas 
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On account of the number of excellent arti- 
cles that have come to us this month, we shall 
omit book reviews and our own comments upon 
educational matters, and yield our space to 


Mr. R. C. Stearnes for his report on New 
School Laws. 

Mr. Stearnes requests that teachers desiring 
positions write to the State Department for 
Form T, number 9. 


Next month we shall have more than our 
Usual 


Bi “ Ce 


space devoted to Book Reviews and 
teceived. 





Teachers’ Reading Course 


At a recent meeting of the State Board of 
Examiners the following books were adopted 
for the State Reading Course: 

Civics and Health, by William H. Allen, 
published by Ginn & Company. This book 
when ordered direct from the publishers can 
be secured by the teachers at $1.00 postpaid 
for single copies, and 90 cents prepaid in lots 
of ten or more. 

The Teaching of English, elementary sec- 
tion, by Percival Chubb, published by The 
Macmillan Company. 
gle copies 65° cents postpaid. 
more 57 cents postpaid. 

How to Study and Teaching How to Study, 
by F. M. McMurray, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

These three books constitute the Reading 
Course for 1910 and 1911. The teachers will 
have the option of selecting any two of the 
three. The reading of this course will be re 
quired for the extension of ail certiticates. 


Price to teachers, sin- 
Lots of ten or 


The regular summer examination will be 
held July 28th, 29th and 30th. Examination 
for the professional certificates will be held at 
the same time. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSE 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Exami- 
ners it was decided to abolish gradually the 
professional course. The examination will be 
given on ell three years of the course in July, 
1910. In 1911 the examination will cover only 
the second and third years. In 1912 the exami- 
nation will be given on only the third year. 





474 
After 1912 no further examination will 
be given on the professional course. Profes- 


sional certificates will be issued only to the 
graduates of normal schools or of other insti- 
tutions whose graduates may be entitled to 
such recognition, and to those who take the 
summer work at the University of Virginia or 
at some school of equal rank. 

CERTIFICATE 


SPECIAL PRIMARY 


An applicant for a primary certificate must 
furnish to the Board of Examiners satisfac- 
tory evidence of experience in primary work, 
and must have had special training in primary 
methods for at least one year in one of the 
State Normals; 
weeks each; or three sessions of at 
the 


School, Ol 


or two sessions of at least six 
least four 
the 
other Summer 


weeks each at sessions of 
State Normal 


Normal with an equivalent course in primary 


summer 


any 


methods, approved by the State Board of Ex- 
aminers. ‘This work must cover all of the first 
four grades of the State Course of Study, and 
teachers must make an average of at least 75 
per cent. on both class work and examination. 
I‘irst grade certificates of applicants will 
be extended while the required work for the 
primary certificate is being completed. 


ses Ss 


Correct Pronunciation 


We are much pleased to note that the list 


of words printed each month is attracting 
considerable attention. 

We have received a number of tetters from 
our readers saying that they did not know 
how many words they mispronounced until 
We 


repeat, the only sure guide is the dictionary 


they began to consult their dictionaries. 


and not the way in which you have heard the 
words spoken. 


flaccid (ralveston 
forbade Genoa 
fulsome Gibea 
fungi Gil Blas 


Gladstone 
Goethe 


gangrene 


gentian 
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Golgotha 
Gotham 


gerund 
gherkin 


gibber Greenwich (England) 
gilly-tlower Grosvenor 

gladiolus Gyges 

gondola Halcyone 


Hawaii 
Hawarden 


gratis 
grisly 
Haweis 

Hebe 

Hegel 

Hemans ( Mrs.) 
Heraclitus 
Herculean 


gum arabic 
halfpenny 
harass 
harem 
hearth 
heinous 


st Ss 


New School Laws by the Last Legislature 


1 have been requested by the Editor of Tur 
Vircrnta JouRNAL or Epucation to prepare 
an article showing the school legislation of the 
I shall take up the 
new statutes in the order in which they ap- 


last General Assembly. 


pear in the printed Acts of Assembly, but shall 
vary this rule to call attention first of all to 
338, This statute amends 


} geod 
chapter page doo. 


section 45 of the school laws (section 1466 of 
the Code) in two respects. The fourteenth sec- 
tion of the act is amended so as to make the 
school year close on June 30 instead of July 
31, and the eighth section is amended so as to 
change the time when the district school board 
meets to prepare its estimates for the ensuing 
year from the 15th day of May to the 15th 
day of March, thus harmonizing the statute 
with the law of 1908 requiring the school 
levies to be made in April. 

The school year corresponds now with the 
division superintendent’s term of office and 
there is little doubt that the change will als 
facilitate the early completion of the annual 
reports. 

Chapter 97 of the Acts amends section 7s 
of the school laws providing a retirement fund 
for public school teachers. The term of ser’ 
ice for voluntary retirement is changed from 
25 to 30 years and an age limit of 58 years for 
men and 50 years for women has been added. 
Retirement for disability must be shown bY 
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evidence satisfactory to both the State Board 
of Health and the State Board of Education, 
and medical examinations by physicians spe- 
cially appointed are provided for. Teachers 
who are retired before making 30 annual pay- 
ments into the pension fund will have de- 
ducted from their pension money an amount 
sufficient to make up the deficiency. This ap- 
plies, in effect, to those who are already on 
the pension list as well as to those who shall 
hereafter be granted this privilege. The 
imount of annual pension is fixed on the basis 
of the average salary earned by an applicant 
during the last five years of his service as 
teacher. No quarterly pension shall exceed 
$100 except in the case of a person whose 
average annual salary, as aforesaid, equalled 
or exceeded $1,000, in which case the quarterly 
pension may be as much as $125. Teachers 
who retired between July 1, 1902, and July 1, 
1908, may be pensioned under certain condi- 
Ons. 
Chapter 98 amends section 16 of the schoo! 
iws in reference to the salary of division su- 
The provision of the old law 
ixing a minimum salary of $200 from State 
nds was inadvertently omitted in the act of 
(OS: this was restored by the act of 1910. 
Chapter 108 amends the law in reference to 


perintencdents. 


e compensation of county and city treasurers 
for collecting and paying over the school funds 
‘increasing the commissions of city treasur- 
ers where annual collections exceed $60,000. 
Chapter 131 amends section 42a of the school 
iws (1463a of the Code) by providing a more 
idequate method of taking a school census 
hen the boundaries of districts are changed 
nd makes it clear that any such change of 
‘nsus must embrace only the names included 
n the last regular census. 


Chapter 138 provides for the apportionment 
f school funds and the taking of the census 
children in districts situated in more than 
county. There are two or three towns con- 
‘ituting separate school districts which lie 
rtly in two counties, and the new law will 
tle some disputed matters as regards the 
enue of these separate districts. 


Chapter 184 amends section 59 of the school 
laws in reference to bond issues by providing 
that the question of the issuance of bonds shall 
be determined by a majority of the qualified 
voters of any school district voting in an elec, 
tion called for that purpose instead of re- 
quiring a majority of all of the qualified 
voters of a district. This statute is also 
amended so as to make the bonds redeemable 
at the option of the school board at such time 
after their date as may be set forth in th 
bond, instead of at any time after five years 
from their date. A definite time for the re- 
demption of bonds induces a better price in 
the general market. 

Chapter 206 establishes a public free schoo! 
on the grounds of the Negro Reformatory As- 
sociation in Hanover county, it places the 
school under the charge of the State Board 
of Education and appropriates $600 out of the 
Literary Fund for its maintenance. 

Chapter 208 authorizes the board of supe 
visors In any county to appropriate such sum 
or sums of money as to them may seem proper 
for the establishment, equipment, and main- 
tenance of the agricultural high schools which 
have been established in each congressional dis- 
trict of the State. 

Chapter 243 amends section 38 of the school 
laws so as to make it clear that in the case 
of the sale or exchange of district school prop- 
erty, the deed for the same shall be made by 
the school trustees of the district or districts 
in which the property is situated. 

Chapter 253 amends the act providing for 
instruction in agriculture, domestic arts and 
science, and manual training in the agri- 
schools of the State. The 
act of 1908 was simply a sentence or two 
in the appropriation bill. The 
and plan and of the organization of schools 
of this type. 


cultural high 
statute 


Some of the new features in 
the act are (1) a provision for using the ag- 
ricultural high schools as centers for directing 
demonstration farm work throughout the dis- 
trict; (2) a provision increasing the appropri- 
ation to these schools from $2,000 to $3.000 
each, the said amount to be paid out of the 
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appropriation to primary and grammar 
schools; (3) a provision appropriating $2,500 
from the State treasury to be used during the 
school year ending June 30, 1912, in providing 
buildings and equipment for them; and (4) a 
provision appropriating $10,000 out of the pri- 
mary and grammar school fund for the said 
last named fiscal year for the purpose of pro- 
viding for traveling demonstration and exten- 
sion work to be connected with these schools, 

Chapter 282, the Appropriation Bill, con- 
tinues the following appropriations at the 
same amounts as before: 


For high schools............... $100,000.00 
For normal training instruction 
in high schools ............ 15,000.00 


The following appropristions will vary in. 


some respects from those of previous years: 

Since 1885 the public schools have been get- 
ting 90 per cent. of the State school and capi- 
tation taxes. The delinquent capitation taxes 
have always amounted to much more than 10 
per cent. This has also been true of delin- 
quent taxes on property and real estate, 
though to a much smaller extent. The general 
treasury has made up the deficiency and has 
given the schools 90 per cent. of the gross 
revenues from the sources named. Next year 
these funds will have to be settled on a basis 
which makes them account for the entire 
amount of their delinquent taxes. It is esti- 
mated that this will decrease the State school 
funds in the sum of $100,000. To offset this 
loss of State funds as far as possible, the Leg- 
islature increased its special appropriation 
from $475,000 to $500,000, of which amount 
the State Board of Education is authorized to 
expend $18,000 in the maintenance of summer 
normal schools and $25,000 for the encourage- 
ment and maintenance of rural graded schools 
of 2, 3, and 4 rooms, provided that no such 
school shall receive more than $200 and no 
school receiving aid under this plan shall re- 
ceive aid from the high school fund. This 
rural graded school fund, therefore, will be 
managed very much as the high school fund 
is managed. 


Chapter 317 amends the school library law 


so as to make it apply to cities as well as 
counties. 

The appropriation for school libraries wag 
increased from $2,500 to $5,000 per annum. 

Chapter 324 authorizes the boards of super- 
visors to appropriate a sum not exceeding $500 
in each year for the purpose of promoting ag- 
riculture in their several counties. 

Chapter 329 amends section 52 of the school 
law (1483 of the Code) so as to provide that in 
all cases in which property is given, devised, 
or bequeathed to a school district or a city 
school board an annual settlement shall be 
made by the school board before the commis- 
sioner of accounts as weli as through the regu- 
lar channels of settling school revenues. 

Chapter 331 amends section 44 of the school 
law (1465 of the Code) and will be read 
with delight by every one who appreciates an 
act of simple justice in behalf of a worthy class 
of public officials. It increases the pay of dis- 
trict clerks from $2 to $3 per teacher and 
goes into effect a few days before July 1st. 

Chapter 351 constitutes a United Agricul- 
tural Board to co-ordinate the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and the State Board of Education in co- 
operation with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for the betterment of agricultural ex- 
perimental and demonstration work to ad- 
vance the agricultural interests of the State, 
and also authorizes the boards of supervisors to 
appropriate county funds for experimental and 
demonstration work in their respective coun- 
ties. The Agricultural Board will be com- 
posed of the Governor, the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, the Commission of 
Agriculture, two members of the State Board 
of Agriculture to be selected by that board, the 
President of the Virginia College of Agricul- 
ture and Polytechnic Institute, the Director of 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
one member of the board of visitors of those 
institutions. the supervisor of the district ex- 
periment station, the general director of the 
demonstration work of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and the Virginia Director of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
said board will assign to the Virginia Col- 
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lege of Agriculture and Polytechnic Institute 
the demonstration work and movable schools 
and other like agencies when established; to 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 
the establishment and direction of the local 
and district experiment stations; to the State 
3oard of Education the experimental and 
demonstration work in connection with the 
public schools of the State; and to the Com- 
missioner and State Board of Agriculture the 
direction and management of the farmers’ in- 
stitutes to be held in the different sections of 
the State. To carry out the provisions of this 
ict the State Board of Education is directed 
to appropriate $5,000 annually out of the com- 
mon school fund and from the State treasury 
will come $15,000, $5,000 of which shall be 
used by the Commissioner of Agriculture for 
the farmers’ institute, $5,000 by the Virginia 
College of Agriculture and Polytechnic Insti- 
tute for adult demonstration work, movable 
schools, ete., and $5,000 by the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station for experimen- 
tal work at local or district experiment sta- 
tions. The money provided under this act 
will not be available until the 1st of March, 
1911. : 

Chapter 357 amends section 49 of the Code 
so as to provide that every person having 1-16 
or more of Negro blood shall be deemed a col- 
ored person, and every person not a colored 
person having 1-4 or more of Indian blood 
shall be deemed an Indian. 

The index to the Acts of Assembly has not 
been published and I have been obliged to de- 
pend for my material upon a more or less im- 
perfect examination of the acts themselves and 
upon my knowledge of the course of legisla- 
tion during the time the General Assembly was 
in session. I do not think, however, that I 
have omitted any act which is of general im- 
portance to the schools of the State. 

R. C. Srearnes, 
Secretary State Board of Education. 
se # 

Every truant on the street is a living proof 
that there is a leak in our system of education, 
and every penitentiary and reform school is a 
monument to that leak.—Francis G. Blair. 





My Angel 


O little child, that once was I, 
And still in part must be, 

When other children pass me by, 
Again thy face I see. 


Where art thou? Can the Innocence 
That here no more remains, 

Forget, tho’ early banished hence, 
What Memory retains? 


Alas! and couldst thou look upon 
The features that were thine, 

To see of tender graces none 
Abiding now in mine. 


Thy heart, compassionate, would plead, 
And haply, not in vain, 
As Angel Guardian, home to lead 
The wanderer again. 
—J. B. Tabb. 





Subnormal Pupils 


MAXMIILIAN P. E. GROSZMAN 


In studying subnormal children, a distine- 
ion must be made hetween degrees of mental 
alertness and of moral responsibility, between 
differences of mental attitude, physical con- 
ditions, and environment of the children. This 
method of classification does not appear fully 
satisfactory, for these various forms of ex- 
ceptional development are inter-dependent. 
Bodily defects, illness and deformities will pro- 
duce mental and moral deviations, which can 
be controlled by controlling the physical cause. 

Even in speaking of differences in mental 
alertness, we rarely think of legitimate dif- 
ferences in aptitudes. A child who has diffi- 
culty in arithmetic is not necessarily men- 
tally less alert than one who can readily dab- 
ble with broker’s discount. The non-arithme- 
tical child may he very alert in literature and 
art, and vet an ordinary schoo] standard may 
stigmatize him as backward. 

The term “subnormal]” is used as indicating 
mental retardation and arrest. 

In dealing with these children, it is first 
necessary to take cognizance of the incipient 
stages of deviation, so as to foretall, as for as 
possible, “subnormal” development. For this 
purpose there should be a well-organized sys- 
tem of examinations, tests, and research work, 
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condutced by medical inspectors, boards of 
health, psychologists, and neurologists, in con- 
junction with what maybe called the educa- 
tional pathologists. 

Some of the children thus discovered as 
needing special attention may simply need 
medical treatment. If the difficulty is more 
serious, removal from the regular class is in- 
dicted. 
special observation group or pedagogical clinic, 


Such children should be placed in a 


which will serve as a clearing house. Children 
with whom it is merely a matter of readjusted 
instruction may be placed in “special” or “un- 
graded” classes; others may need a manual 
training school, or trade school, in lieu of the 
ordinary three R’s school which they attend. 
Some will thrive better in a farm or garden 
school. In other words it may mean trans- 
plantation of the child into different edu- 
‘ational environment with different standards. 
Feeble-minded children and those with in- 
grained perverse tendencies have no place 
in public schools, but should be put under 
custodial care. 

While this plan, in its entirety, may seem 
ideal and costly, it will in the end save cost 
and difficulty to an undreamed-of extent, if 
we consider the enormous expense which is im- 
posed upon human society by pauperism and 
crime, by charity and correction, by judiciary 
and penal measures. The pupils of our schools, 
who are now without this special care, may 
be compared to the waste products in industry. 

Many apparently “subnormal” children may 
be developed into useful by-products of society 
anc some may be found to surpass the “aver- 
age”’ child in human value. And the injurious 
residues are rendered harmless by the proper 
processes. 

A “special” or “ungraded” class should not 
be the dumping ground for all those children 
with whom the regular grade teacher does not 
know what to do. Many of those children, 
who are now in “ungraded” classes, should be 
transferred to institutions or other suitable 
places, where their life conditions can be fully 
controlled. An “ungraded” class in a public 


school, is, after all, a class only for such in- 
dividualized instruction as can be given in a 


day schoo]. It should be the function of the 
“ungraded” class to restore its pupils as soon 
as possible to ordinary school conditions. 
And we must not forget that an “un- 
graded” class may also prove an especial boon 
to children of unusually rapid development 
who would feel the burden of mediocrity in the 
“regular” class too harassing. 

In the matter of method of teaching “sub- 
normal” children, there should be no lock step, 
the tension of an “average” standard must be 
relieved ; there must be freedom of personality, 
aptitude, and attitude ——Journal of Education. 
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Teach the Child How to Study 

The child must know how to study. If he 
does not understand how to get at the work as- 
signed, it is your duty to prepare him for it. 
Ofttimes it is well to look into this part of 
your work. The assignment of lessons is one 
thing and the showing of a pupil how to at- 
tack the lesson trom the most advantageous 
It really requires more ar- 
tistic skill to show a pupil how to study than 
to test him in the recitation—Richard Park, 
Co. Supt., Sullivan, Ind. 


point is another. 


ss Ss 


Conditions Governing Prize Essays 


The real names of the contestants must not 
appear on the papers but these must be signed 
with assumed names. If the real name does 
appear on any paper, it will be thrown out. 
Write your real name and the name you have 
assumed on a piece of paper and enclose these 
in a separate sealed envelope, and send this to 
the editor of the Virernta Journar or Epv- 
CATION. Place on one corner of the envelope 
plainly written “Prize Essay.” The editor will 
keep these sealed until the prizes are awarded. 
Then he will open these in the presence of the 
State Superintendent and the committee. 

All the essays should be sent to J. D. Eggles- 
ton, Jr., Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
and should be in his hands by the first day of 
November. All papers are to be the property 
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of the Virginia School Supply Company 
whether they win the prizes or not. The com- 
mittee on awards will be appointed by the 
State Superintendent, and the names of this 
committee will be published as soon as all pa- 
pers are in. 

Some Suggestions as to Subjects to be Treat- 
ed in the Essays.—Heating and Ventilation: 
Schools Desks, Blackboards; Cleanliness of 
Floors, Windows, Walls and Furniture; Neat- 
ness of Teachers and Pupils; Floor Dressing as 
a Destroyer of Germs and an Allayer of Dust: 
Maps, Globes: Manual Training, Drawing; As- 


sembly Rooms, Decorations and Color 
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OF 


Schemes: Window-Shades: Clocks and Steel 
Foot Mats. 
For further information address Virginia 
School Supply Co., Box 474, Richmond, Va. 
Se S 


NOTICE 

“There will be an opportunity for fifteen or 
twenty voung ladies to secure free board and 
tuition at the University of Virginia Summer 
School for assistance in the Dining Hall. Ap 
plications should be made at once to the Direc 
tor of the Summer School. They will be ac- 
cepted in order in which they are received.” 


CONSOLIDATION and TRANSPORTATION IN VIRGINIA 


J. D. EGGLESTON, JR,, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


An Address Delivered before the Conference for Education in the South, at Litthe Rock, Arkansas, April 7, 


One of your Committee on Program has 
written me that it was the desire of the Com- 
mittee that I should give my experience and 
observation in regard to the consolidation of 
schools and the transportation of children. 

This, then, is my excuse for the seeming pro- 
vincialism of discussing this topic from the 
view-point of actual experience in my native 
The literature of the subject is bound- 
less. You are no doubt as familiar with it as 
[ am. but your Committee, at least, is inter- 
ested in an answer to the question, “How do 
these things work in Virginia?” 

by consolidation is mean the grouping 
of small schools into a central school. The 
number of our schools consolidated has 
varied from two to seven. Sometimes these 
are effected without public 
transportation, and sometimes with it. We have 
no ironclad rule, and will not have one, be- 
cause children and population and community 
onditions do not group themselves according 
to ironclad rules. We take the conditions as 
we find them, and act accordingly. 

When consolidation and transportation were 
started as definite policies in Virginia five 
years ago, there were, naturally, prophecies of 
ertain failure. 1 suppose the objections are 


State. 


consolidations 


the same everywhere: that the people will not 


1viv) 


consent to give up their little schools; that the 
distances are too great for the children to 
reach the central schools without great hard- 
ship: that the roads are too bad to haul the 
children; that the children will freeze to death, 
or at least be frost-bitten while waiting for the 
wagons or while being transported; and that 
the cost is too great. 

Each of these objections has been success- 
fully met. I shail not attempt to take them up 
seriatim, but I hope to answer each objection 
while discussing this subject. 

During the fifth year of this policy we have 
from 150 to 160 wagons running in all sections 
of the State, and under almost every possible 
condition. We have routes as long as eight 
miles. and as short as two and a half miles. 
We have wagons on good roads and bad roads; 
on level roads and mountain roads; on rocky 
roads and sand roads: on macadam roads and 
We have 
of the latest and most modern type, 
and we have ordinary farm wagons fitted up 
for the new and precious freight. We have 
one-horse and two-horse wagons, and in one 
instance we have a four-horse transportation 
wagon—or “kid-car” as it is called,—which 
hauls between forty-five and fifty children to 
school every day. In addition to this, we have 


red-clay roads. transportation 


wagons 
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in one place in southwest Virginia the use of 
a dummy line which hauls a large number of 
children back and forth each day. The rail- 
road and electric lines are largely used, spe- 
cial rates being allowed the children. In some 
of the communities where there is consolida- 
tion without public transportation, the chil- 
dren ride horseback or use private vehicles— 
wagons, buggies, and “jumpers.” To encour- 
age the children to use these, we built sheltered 
stalls at the rear of many of the school grounds. 

Last fall I visited a new consolidated 
school in Halifax county, and at some distance 
to the rear of the school-house I counted 
twenty-one horses eating their dinners in cov- 
ered stalls. Five schools were merged into this 
central schoo] which is situated on seven acres 
of land. This is a country school, and the 
farmers themselves inaugurated the movement 
for consolidation. ‘To this school, as to most of 
the other consolidated ones, children will go a 
long distance, and in so doing will pass by the 
doors of smaller schools which they formerly 
attended and which have not yet been closed. 
Such schools soon starve for lack of attendance. 
This is one method of closing them. 

This is a sufficient answer to the objection 
that the people will not consent to give up 
their little schools. 

Is consolidation essential to a proper solu- 
tion of the rural school problem? TI believe 
that it is, and I believe that this is now uni- 
versally admitted among thinking people. This 
does not mean, of course, that we will not al- 
ways have the small school. In fact, so far as 
we can now see, we will always have one and 
two-room schools, ard a great many of them. 

The limitations of time forbid a very ex- 
tended discussion of the kinds of schools 
needed in our country districts. In fact, be- 
fore this intelligent audience such a discus- 
sion does not seem to be necessary. Most of us 
agree that the vroblem we have not solved, but 
must solve, is how to make the country school 
fit country life. Only that school fulfills its 
mission which reaches out and touches intelli- 
gently, sympathetically, constantly, and con- 
sciously every social and economic interest that 
concerns its community. 


And so, when I speak of the consolidated 
school in Virginia, I mean a grouping, at some 
central point, of small schools into a larger 
school for the purpose of working out this 
great problem. This consolidation, therefore, 
means much more than the mere grouping of 
small schools under one roof; it means much 
more than the usual grading of the children 
according to their capacities and advancement 
in the study of books. 

Its deeper and more significant meaning 
may be found in the fact that it makes possi- 
ble a more dignified and beautifui structure 
which in itself enhances the respect of the 
community for the school; that it enables 
larger play grounds to be provided, and 
healthy, interesting, and properly directed 
games to be inaugurated for the children and 
youth of the community; that it makes possi- 
ble the school-garden and the agricultural plot 
and manual training and domestic science; that 
it makes easier the study of the economic in- 
terests of the community by teaching the 
arithmetic, physics, chemistry, geography, his- 
tory, language, and composition that look to- 
wards, and not away from, the farm; that it 
makes possible the formation of children’s so- 
cieties, of co-operative industries for the wo- 
men and for the men, and of citizens’ leagues 
for the continued oversight and improvement 
of the school; that, by bringing together larger 
groups of children and larger groups of citi- 
zens, it tends to socialize the isolated districts 
by taking the children and their parents out 
of their small and narrow environments and 
giving them an enlarged social vision and con- 
tact; it therefore not only makes the boy and 
girl dissatisfied with a deficient or uninviting 
environment, but it takes the next logical and 
necessary step of giving the boy and girl both 
the capacity and the desire to return to that 
environment and improve it. It tends to min- 
imize the influence or the anti-social patron, 
who, unless he can control the small school, 
may threaten to break it up by withdrawing 
his patronage,—and it therefore tends to max- 
imize the community life as against the indi- 
vidual 

It is a great advantage of the large 
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school over the small one that it is not de- 
pendent upon the whims and prejudices of one 
parent, or of several, in a community to keep 
it alive. To be able to break up the school by 
withdrawing four or five children is more 
power than some human nature can stand. A 
one-room school sometimes makes one man 
larger than the community. A large school 
enlarges the influence of the community and 
tends to diminish a spirit of truculence on the 
part of the individual. The consolidated 
schoo! also tends to group homes around or 
near the school, thus tending to break up the 
isolation of the large plantation. It makes 
possible the inclusion of auditoriums, thus 
providing meeting places for the children and 
for the people of the community, and encour- 
aging the introduction of series of lectures, 
which are now confined almost entirely to the 
cities and towns. 

The rural people need meeting places for 
educational, economic and social purposes. 
The consolidated school provides a proper 
center for such meetings; in other words, the 
deepest meaning of the consolidated school is 
that it tends to socialize community life; it 
tends to break up unsocial and anti-social ten- 
dencies. Its very erection is a form of co- 
operation, which makes easier other co-opera- 
tive efforts. 

And it is proper to say here that unless the 
consolidated school tends to make the economic 
life of the community profitable, while it is 
raising the intellectual and moral life, it is 
failing to fulfil one of its chiefest missions 
Country life must be made economically profit- 
able, else the country districts will be depopu- 
lated. It is as much the duty of the Educa- 
tional Department as it is of the Agricultural 
Department of the State to help make it econ- 
omically profitable; and the consolidated school 
is the best center from which to accomplish this 
vital work. 

But to make country life economically pro- 
fitable and yet to permit it to remain socially 
unattractive will not stop the movement from 
the country to the city. A consolidated school 
has in it, as already indicated, the possibility 
and the opportunity of making country life 





socially attractive, and it is its duty to meet 
the issue. 

This, then, is what we mean by a consoli- 
dated school. This is the ideal to which we 
look, however far we may be from it. The 
consolidated school must be a center from and 
through which to disseminate the best methods 
of home making and home keeping; to teach 
a more scientific farming; to inculcate a true 
co-operative spirit in community life: to give 
to the children and to the people of the com- 
munity definite instruction in the principles 
of public sanitation, of individual and public 
hygiene, and of dietetics. 

The small school also should stand for these 
essential things. but it is much easier to turn 
these ideals into realities through the consoli- 
dated school. To accomplish these things in 
the one-room school usually means a maximum 
of effort to get a minimum of results. 

I cannot stop here to deal in figures show- 
ing the number of small schools that are being 
merged into consolidated schools in Virginia. 
The number of our schoolhouses has been 
steadily decreasing during the last four years, 
while the number of teachers in that time has 
been steadily increasing. In my report of 
progress to Superintendent Powers, who has 
preceded me, I have dwelt on this subject with 
some detail. It must be kept in mind that these 
consolidations are going on constantly, and the 
figures therefore are soon out of date. Noth- 
ing but bad weather stons the building of 
schoolhouses in Virginia now: and the major- 
ity of the new schools built, or building, are 
consolidated ones. 

It is not necessary to make an elaborate ar- 
gument to prove that a large central school, 
with the same quality of teaching. will do bet- 
ter work than a small school. This has been 
proven the world over. The verdict is well- 
nigh unanimous that the one-room school for 
all the children of the community is not, and 
cannot be, the ideal place for a complete edu- 
cational development. The establishment of a 
new one-room school should be permitted only 
where it is proven to be absolutely necessary; 
where its absence would work a hardship. If 
there are as many as thirty children in attend- 
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ance, there should be two teachers. There are 
hundreds of one-room schools in the South that 
should be turned into schools of two, or three. 
or four, or even five rooms. There is a great 
field for “de-consolidating” the wrong kind of 
consolidation—the criminal! herding of. chil- 
dren instead of the proper classification and 
grading of them. 

In the average one-room school the teacher 
has from thirty to forty classes in the six-hour 
school day. This gives about ten minutes to a 
recitation. Thousands of teachers in the 
South have not over eight minutes for a reci- 
tation: sometimes not over five. The time of 
the children is thus very largely wasted. 
Thousands upon thousands of our children sit 
in the schoolroom day after day waiting two 
or three hours for the next recitation. No one 
knows of these things better than the teachers, 
who are powerless to remedy the conditions. 
These facts alone are sufficient to demand a 
change from the crowded one and two-room 
schools to something better. 

The large, centrally located school gives op- 
portunity for » good grading of children. 
The increased number of children begets an 
enthusiasm and interest that are often lacking 
in the small schools. We find that in these 
larger schools the behavior of the children is 
better; there is more earnestness of purpose: 
the children are mentally more alert; they are 
more ambitious, because the higher grades give 
them something to look up and forward to: 
they pay more attention to their personal ap- 
pearance, and dress better. Mr. J. S. Thomas, 
our Supervisor of Rural Elementary Schools. 
has with him at this meeting two very striking 
pictures bearing out this last statement. T.ook- 
ing at the two pictures, one would suppose 
that at the consolidated school the children had 
dressed themselves for the purpose of being 
photographed. The fact is, before the small 
school was merged into the larger one the chil- 
dren were notified to be ready on a certain day 
to have their pictures taken, while the same 
children, after the consolidation was effected. 
were called out and photographed without be- 
ing notified in advance. 

The debating club and the library are easy 


of organization in the large school; they are 
difficult in the small one. The progress of the 
pupils in their studies is rarely less than twice 
as rapid as in a one-room school. The enroll- 
ment is almost invariably larger and the at- 
tendance almost invariably better where the 
small schools have been merged into a large 
one. As Mr. Thomas puts it, “Consolidation 
has a way of ‘finding’ children that were never 
heard of before, so far as schools are con- 
cerned.” Children are gregarious—even more 
so than adults—and I sometimes think that we 
fail to realize the depressing and devitalizing 
effects of the constant isolation of the small 
school and small neighborhood. 

It is much easier to secure a good teacher to 
fill a vacaney in a large school than in a small 
one. She has more association with other teach- 
ers; her work is far less trving and wearing; she 
has the satisfaction of seeing the children make 
better progress; and she stands a better chance 
of specializing—something that every teacher 
wishes to do. This attitude of the teacher to- 
wards the small, isolated school is no incon- 
siderable factor in this problem. The time 
has passed—let us hope, forever,—when the 
economic conditions in Virginia are such that 
the community ean dictate the wage and the 
school and always find worthy applicants. A 
new condition has arisen, and to-day the com- 
petent teacher can, in an increasing number of 
counties and cities, dictate that the wage and 
the schoolhouse shall be good. 

There are ten objections to consolidating 
schools and transporting children. Eight of 
these’ objections are imaginary; the other two 
are real. These two are bad roads and sparsity 





of school population, and they are applicable 
in only a comparatively few communities in 
the State. There are one hundred counties in 
Virginia; in at least eighty-five of these there 
are communities where one-room and two-room 
schools can be merged into larger schools and 
the children be transported, to the great ad- 
vantage of the children. There are 600 school 
districts in Virginia; of about 400 of these the 
same thing may be said. At least 1,000 wagons 
could be used, making it easier for the chil- 
dren to get to school; getting them to much 
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better schools; increasing the enrollment; im- 
proving the daily attendance; and costing less 
money per capita of children in attendance. 

Most of the Virginia roads are bad—very 
bad—in winter. But it takes even worse roads 
than the average to prevent transportation of 
children. Good roads and good schools should 
go together; but since neither exists in many 
of our communities, it is the purpose of the ad- 
ocates of good schools to go right ahead, hop- 
ing that good roads will follow. Moreover. 
there are to-day inadequate, unsatisfactory one 
and two-room schools near to each other on 
some of the best roads in our State. These 
could easily be consolidated into large, well- 
Some of them are being ¢on- 
Others will be, just as fast as we 
can educate the people to see the advantages. 

Do not, therefore, be deceived or misled by 
the frequently uttered statement that we can- 
not have consolidation of schools and transpor- 
tation of children until we have better roads. 
You can hear this all over Virginia. It is true 
that good roads make it easier to have consoli- 
dation and transportation, provided the people 
are intelligently interested in their schools, but 
experience and observation show that good 
schools do not necessarily follow good roads. 
With the exception of Augusta county, Vir- 
ginia, which was a pioneer in the matter of 
public transportation, and one or two other 
counties, the counties in Virginia which have 
the best roads, have schools which are below 
the average in quality and above the average 
in quantity. Experience and observation have 
shown also that good roads do follow good 
schools, and that the consolidation of schools 
brings to bear on the county authorities great 
pressure for the improvement of the roads 
leading to such schools. I say to you frankly 
that if we wait in the South for good roads 
before beginning a movement for consolidation 
and publie transportation, we will make a fatal 
mistake. There are hundreds of schools in 
Virginia, and thousands of schools in the 
South, that can and should be consolidated 
whether the roads are improved or not. My 


graded schools. 


colidated. 


advice, therefore, to my fellow workers is to 
go ahead and not wait for that millennial pe- 
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riod when we shall have good roads every- 
where. Up in Virginia we pay no attention 
whatever to this stereotyped statement. Up 
there every school man preaches good schools 
and good roads, and I am glad to add that the 
number of good roads men who preach good 
roads and good schools is increasing. 

How did we begin in order to get the peo 
frame of mind favorable to 


con 


ple into a 
solidation’ In two ways: By having laws en 
acted that have encouraged consolidation, and 
by a campaign of education to convert the peo- 
ple from an attitude of hostility to an attitude 
of sympathy. I may add that we did not wait 
to get the whole State or a whole county or 
into a favorable attitude 


a whole district 


before beginning. We picked out communities 
where we believed consolidation would be of 
benefit. and then proceeded to reason with the 
people of these communities. The movement 
is now well under way and we find it less and 
less difficult each vear to bring the people to 
still 


strenu- 


see the benefits to be derived. There are 


hundreds of communities that would 
ously oppose such a movement, but there are 
dozens and scores of communities with an open 
mind on the subject, which two or three years 
In fact, it 


is not infrequent that communities initiate 


back were earnestly opposed to it. 


movements for consolidation, and cal] upon the 
school authorities to come and show them how 
to begin. 

The two greatest laws for the encourage- 
Mann 
suilding 


ment of consolidation have been the 
High School Act and the Williams 
Loan Fund Act. These two 


framed as to place in the hands of the State 


laws were so 
Board of Education the guidance and prac- 
tical control of the policy of consolidation. At 
the same time they have been a great stimulus 
in increasing local taxation and arousing local 
interest. Another law has just been passed to 
still further encourage consolidation and trans- 
This is the 
Graded School Fund along the same lines as 
the High School Fund. The General Assembly 
which adjourned on March 15th, turned over to 
the State Board of Education the sum of “25,- 
000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. to 


portation. establishment of a 
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be used under rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Education for the encourage- 
ment and maintenance of rural graded schools 
of two, three and four rooms; provided, that 
no such school shall receive more than $200 
annually; and provided, further, that any 
school receiving aid under this plan shall not 
receive aid from the High School Fund.” We 
estimate that with this $25,000 we can raise by 
private subscription and by increased local 
taxation at least $100,000 a year. 

It should be borne in mind that under our 
laws, and under the rules and regulations of 
the State Board of Education, no schoolhouse 
can be located without the written consent of 
the local superintendent; also, all plans and 
specifications for new schools, or for additions 
to old schools, must meet his approval; must 
meet the requirements of the Virginia law as to 
ventilation, lighting and sanitation; and, 
where State aid is given to the high schools 
or money is loaned for the erection of build- 
ings, the location, plans and specifications must 
be approved by the Department of Public In- 
struction. And we distinctly discourage the 
erection of any school on less than two acres 
of ground. The larger schools usually have 
from three to five acres, and sometimes more. 

Two other laws are needed, at least one of 
which we expect to see enacted by the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. One of these is a law to en- 
courage by means of State aid the public trans- 
portation of children. Rhode Island and New 
Jersey now have such laws. The other is a law 
allowing the State Board of Education to give 
a sufficient sum to make up an eight-months 
term in school districts where, after the local 
tax is at the maximum, and when the assessed 
valuation of property is at least 75 per cent. of 
its actual value, the school funds are not suf- 
ficient to run the schools this length of time. 

I stated awhile back that in a number of 


these consolidated schools the patrons were 
providing transportation for their own chil- 
This is being done in communities 
where the tax is not sufficient to provide pub- 
It is easy to see that in a 
short while the very people that are opposing 
higher taxes for schools, and who now prefer 


dren. 


lic transportation. 


to furnish their own transportation, will see 
that this is costing them more than to pay the 
extra tax for public transportation. The pub- 
lic wagons will then come as naturally as fruit 
grows from blossoms. If we find a commun- 
ity that can be persuaded to consolidate its 
schools and to raise the tax a sufficient amount 
to conduct the consolidated school without 
transportation, and that this same community 
prefers private transportation, we encourage 
that first step. The next step will follow. It 
will not take twenty parents long to see that 
it is much cheaper to hire two or three wagons 
at public expense to haul fifty or sixty chil- 
dren than it is to use twenty horses and twenty 
buggies for the same purpose. 

In some instances where we find a mere 
handful of children subjected to hardship by 
the consolidation of schools, the local school 
authorities arrange to pay a patron to haul 
his own children or to haul his own and his 
neighbor’s children. 

On some routes large boys who are attend- 
ing the schools drive the wagons. This reduces 
the cost for drivers considerably. As I have 
stated above, we have no ironclad rule. The 
sole object is to get the children to the most 
efficient school at as low a cost as is consistent 
with reason and comfort. 

In a few cases only the larger children are 
transported to, or are required to attend, 1 
consolidated school, while the smaller children 
attend the small schools near their homes; in 
other words, the larger children are “consoli- 
dated.” 

Are there instances where public transporta- 
tion has been started and after a year’s trial 
has been stopped? There are a few such in- 
stances. In probably half a dozen cases the 
transportation should not have been attempted 
at all, as the conditions did not justify it. Any 
good thing can be overdone. I have never 
advocated public transportation for a longer 
distance than five miles. In many cases I do 
not advocate it for a longer distance than 
three miles. Yet some of the most successful 
wagon routes are from six to eight miles in 
length, and in one or two instances this dis 
tance is exceeded. 
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Again, transportation has failed in some 
districts on account of lack of funds. After a 
year’s trial, although it was a success, the dis- 
trict authorities failed to provide sufficient 
funds to permit a continuance. Public opinion, 
however, is steadily growing in its demands 
for taxes sufficient to cover the cost of these 
needs. 

I take no stock in the often repeated state- 
ment that children should be willing to walk 
from three to six miles to school. I believe 
that children should be willing to endure hard- 
ships for the sake of getting good school train- 
ing, but I do not believe that little children 
from six to twelve years old should be made 
to walk from three to five miles over muddy 
roads and in bad weather. Not every parent is 
so determined to give his little children an 
education as to provide a way to get them to 
school; and some cannot afford to do so. If, 
then, the school is far away and public trans- 
portation is not provided, the smaller children 
too often remain at home. Hence the alter- 
natives—a nearby one-room school for a short 
term, or transportation to a large school for 
a long term. 

One of the most striking things we have ob- 
served is that almost invariably when a new 
consolidated school is erected, the patrons de 
mand a better quality of teachers than they 
have had in the small schools. 

It remains to consider the cost where con- 
and transportation are now in 
vogue, and of the cost in the same communities 
when the old conditions prevailed. The stock 
objection that the public roads will net permit 
consolidation and transportation, and that the 
neople will not favor the change, has been 
ruthlessly overthrown by the actual use of some 
eight score wagons in over one-third of our 

nties, with every variety of road—good, 

'. and indifferent. The people in these com- 
munities have placed an unqualified endorse- 
ment upon the change from the old conditions 
‘to the new. But the last remaining objection, 
the cost of the wagons and drivers, which has 
‘oked so formidable and which is still a cause 
' battle in many of our communities where 

dation and transportation are on trial, 


solidation 
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was shown, after a careful study two years 
ago by Mr. Thomas, to be a man of straw, a 
scare-crow. 

In the gross amount of money expended it 
does as a rule cost more. That fact might as 
well be faced; but it has been proved beyond 
contradiction that the cost per month per pu- 
pil in daily attendance in the small schools be- 
fore consolidation is greater than the cost per 
month per pupil in daily attendance after the 
consolidation of these schools. As Mr. Thomas 
says: “A four-teacher school with two wagons 
will cost more money in the aggregate than 
five one-teacher schools without the wagon. 
But the five one-room schools cost more per 
child upon the basis of daily attendance.” And 
he adds this pregnant statement which should 
be preached every day and all day, until it 
burns itself into the hearts and brains of the 
people throughout the South: “/¢ is the daily 
attendance that counts.” 

The only correct basis on which to figure the 
cost of a school is the attendance of the chil- 
dren. It is the child present in, not the child 
absent from, the school, that counts in reducing 
the cost. It is the child absent from, not the 
child present in, the school, that counts in in- 
creasing the cost. Any other basis of estimat- 
ing the cost is absurd, illogical, and utterly 
foreign to the real purpose of school levies. If 
it costs $40 a month to employ a teacher to hold 
a school enrolling twenty children, how much 
does it cost per month to educate each one 
of these children? “Two dollars,” says some 
one. But this answer is probably incorrect. 
The cost to educate depends upon the attend- 
ance, or presence, of the children. If the en- 
rollment is twenty, and the daily attendance is 
ten, the cost to educate each child is $4 per 
month. The other ten are not being educated. 

“But,” savs some one, “the community has to 
pay the $40 to the teacher anyway; so it’s the 
same thing so far as the community is con- 
cerned.” There are two answers to this state- 
ment. either which seems to me to be suffi- 
cient: 

First, in the large majority of the communi- 
ties, in Virginia at least, the “community” 
doesn’t pay the $40. The State (which in this 
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matter means the cities, the few rich counties, 
and the corporations) pays a goodly part of it, 
and pays it on a basis of the children in the 
community, whether they attend school or not. 
It Virginia and other Southern States should 
distribute a part of the State school fund, a: 
Florida and California do, on a basis of daily 
attendance. there would be a shaking of the 
dry bones of indifference that would in man 


communities be most refreshing. 
Second. it is a sufficient answer to the above 


statement to point out that if “$40 have to be 
paid anyhow,” common sense should dictate 
that the community see that every dollar shal! 
serve its purpose, shall attain its object, shall 
not be wasted. The object is not to expend 


the $410. but to get the children into the schoo] 


room. That 3 thod achicl the most practi- 
cable for « ng the maest number of chil- 
dren into heol the greatest number 
of days is 1 Leap 
If this statement is a sound one: if the school 
the place where the ch Id, and not the 


money. is the central thought. then schools will 
tral ported, not 


( Miren 


because J ney will be saved thereby, but be 


eause the chr lren will be benefited thereby. 
If +} | in efit J { is ec nomy to 
mak Lin f inmze, evi th neh the cost 1s 


enditure is expendi 


rreatel | moniical ¢ 


ture: it isn’t hoarding. Economical’ expendl- 
(ure is not parsimonious expenditure; it 1s wise 
expenditure. or expenditure without waste. 
Phat ge) iomu ix ideal arhich gives to th 
chaldpen he | aest opportunity and 8 pe nds 
Vv ; rhAal e797 CRSOTY f 7" that purpose. 


igo Mr. Thoma 


table of certain communities in which, before 


worked out a 


consolidation, the number of teachers was 
fifty-six; after consolidation, forty-five. The 
gain in enrollment was over fifty per cent. 
Another table showed that in a given number 
of communities the enrollment before consoli- 
dation was 3,185 children: after consolidation, 
1.814 children, a gain of 1,629 in enrollment. 


For the same communities the average attend- 


ance before consolidation was 2.107: after con- 
This included con- 
solidations both with and without public trans- 


solidation, it was 3.617. 


EDUCATION 


portation. Where public transportation exists, 


the average daily attendance is of course very 
much better. 

While I was dictating these statements, | 
received a letter from a school trustee in which 
he says: “Our school district has 7 schools con- 
solidated into one school, and 7 schools uncon- 
solidated. The 7 unconsolidated schools have 
enrolled (this session) 162 pupils with an aver- 
age daily attendance of 125. The 7 consolidated 
schools (and by this he means 7 small schools 
consolidated into one school) have enrolled 264 
pupils with an average daily attendance of 240. 
The character of work done in the consolidated 

chool is far superior, and besides, 41 of these 

pupils are doing high school work. The central 
school is doing twice as much work as the 7 
other schools combined.” (That is, when they 
are not combined). It may be of interest to 
state here that this school after one year of 
consolidation had to double its capacity, and it 

altogether pertinent to throw cut this word 
of advice and warning: 

If you have a total enrollment of 30 chil 
dren in school communities that are to be con- 
solidated, you will be wise to build for a capa- 
city of at least 50. If you have 60 in the small 
<chools, build for a capacity of 100. If yor 
have 100 enrolled in the different small schools, 
and propose to build a consolidated school to 
accommodate these 100 children, build to a ca- 
pacity of 180. We actually had one instance 
of a one-room shack with about 30 children 
enrolled. It was decided to build a four-room 
building, with an auditorium; the plan being 
to close up two or three small schools a few 
miles away after a year or two. On the day 
that the new school opened, and with no trans 
portation wagon, 124 children applied for en- 
trance. In several instances where we have 
erected buildings which were thought to be 
sufficiently large for the next 10 or 15 years, 
the buildings were crowded to their capacity in 
less than two years. 

The public transportation of children means 
better behavior on the way to and from school. 
The drivers of the wagons are made responsi- 
ble for the conduct of the children. Thesé 
drivers are chosen with great care. In a trans 
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portation wagon a boy is not permitted to 
smoke or chew tobacco; he is not permitted to 
use profane or unbecoming language; he must 
not indulge in bullying. If he fails to conduct 
himself in a gentlemanly manner, he is put out 
of the wagon and must walk until he can give 
ssurances of proper conduct. And when their 
laughters are safely ensconced in the transpor- 
tation wagons under the protection of good 
men, there need be no uneasiness on the part 
of fathers and mothers lest some dreadful ca- 
lamity befall them. 

Do not for one moment suppose that this 
“Jordan is an easy road to travel.” It is not. 
But the more we travel it, the easier it gets. 


There is always a lion in the path until we 
begin to travel it. This thing of getting the 
people into a favorable attitude to the consolli- 
dation of schools and the transportation of 
children is hard work, but it is none the less 
glorious. ‘To make this and other progressive 
work less difficult, we have recently organized 
in Virginia a “Society to Bury the Unburied 
Dead.” 

After all else has been said. the best argu- 
ment for consolidation and transportation is 
that they get more children into school, keep 
them there better and for a longer time, and 
give them opportunity for more rapid progress 


LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES * 


LULA O. ANDREWS, State Female Norma! Schocl, Farmville 


Stories in Language Work 


What more natural and delightful basis can 

found for language lessons than good 
ories¢ Children love them and should enter 
to an enjoyable acquaintance with scores of 
Those selected for 
pecial study should be of the very best 


em during school life. 


acter, so that the children’s minds and 
its, as well as their language, may be en- 
ied thereby. 
»werful 


ems and sons, they often prove the strong- 


Well chosen, they possess a 
character-value. Accompanied by 
est and most lasting influence in arousing and 
strengthening many noble feelings and active 
virtues, such as kindness, politeness, honesty, 
thfulness, patriotism, reverence, and the 
ce. They may be drawn from fables, myths, 
egends, folk-lore, fairy-tales, travel, adven- 
ture, anecdotes, fiction, life, biography, his- 
ry, animal life, nature, the classics, and the 
bible. 
A story of a language lesson should be short, 
ple. and of “enduring quality,” or literary 
rit. It should be natural and wholesome, 
, as a rule, cheerful in tone; it may be sad 
r distressing when purposely designed to 





*Copyright 1909 by Lula O. Andrews. 


arouse chi! lren’s sympathies and teach them 
kindness to 


animals, or consideration and 


love for persons less fortunate and happy than 
they. 


It should not be “goody eood ~ or un 


naturally moral, though it should contain a 


definite and worthy thought. If a moral is 
formally expre ssecl, it should not be “prea hy 

and snould not be pressed home, as a general 
thing, but applied very adroitly or left to 


speak for itself, except when intended to cor 
rect or encourage certain definite feelings and 
lines of conduct. in which cases the lesson or 
teaching should be openly and frankly em 
phasized. It is of the utmost importance that 
the story be interesting, or contain a strong 
and direct appeal to children’s tastes. 
Stories must be taught primarily for their 
own sake, because they are worthy of inti- 
mate acquaintance; because of the pleasure 
and cultvre that come from a knowledge of 
them. The first aim. then. should be to make 
the child understand the story, to enter into 
and enjoy its thought and life. to catch its 
to find 
it, possibly, a door leading into a new world. 


true meaning and appreciate its spirit, 


It should then be reproduced “with the spirit 
and the understanding.” After this, it may 
be employed, with proper caution and restric- 
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tions, as a means of teaching the simpler tech- 
nicalities of written English, though this use 
must never be pushed to the point of tedious- 
ness that leaves the story but a heap of saw- 
dust, and robs the child of his love for it. 

As to methods of dealing with stories, they 
are many, including the following: 

1. Short stories may be told by the teacher, 
and immediately retold by the pupils,—a 
method especially suitable for lower grades. 

They may be told by the teacher and repro- 
duced by the class a day or two later. 

2. A story that is somewhat long may first 
be reproduced orally in answer to questions 
from the teacher, the questions being so shaped 
and arranged as to bring out an orderly de- 
velopment of the story in the answers. Such a 
treatment may be extended through several les- 
son periods, if desired. 

The story may be written in answer to such 
questions, the answers being given aloud first 
by members of the class. 

It may be written in answer to questions, 
each child writing his own answer without 
hearing one given. 

When thoroughly mastered, it may be repro- 
duced in writing without help or suggestion 
from the teacher. 

3. Stories may be reproduced a day or two 
after telling, both orally and in writing, from 
brief hints on the blackboard. This may be 
done from the third grade up. 

4. They may be reproduced, orally or in 
writing, from an outline worked out by the 
class. It is not wise to attempt this below the 
fourth or fifth grade, and it should not be used 
too often there. 

5. Brief, running hints of a short unfamiliar 
story may be placed upon the blackboard, to 
be filled in, orally or in writing, in a smooth, 
connected manner. By thus providing thought- 
material, attention may be concentrated upon 
the expression-side of the work. This may be 
begun as low as the third grade, though it is 
more successful from the fourth up. 


6. An unfamiliar story may be commenced 
by the teacher, and left at some suggestive or 
exciting point, to be finished orally by the class, 


each member concluding it according to his 
own fancy. From the fifth grade up—or from 
the fourth, according to their ability—it may 
be begun on the board and finished in writing. 
This method appeals strongly to the imagina- 
tion of each child. 

7. There may be an oral or written repro- 
duction of a story after silent reading,—from 
the third grade, where the story must be short 
and simple, up to the highest. 

8. In the upper grades, pupils should be 
allowed occasionally to make their own selec- 
tions for telling, without guidance from the 
teacher. With proper general suggestions 
from her, and tactful comments upon the stor- 
ies chosen, this exercise should prove a good 
training in taste. 

9. Some good teachers and some text books* 
get pleasing results by having a story slightly 
changed from its original form when repro- 
duced, either orally or in writing. Some sim- 
ple variation in the hearer or the speaker, in 
the time or place, in the scene or setting, or in 
the characters in the story, will appeal to the 
pupil’s imagination and encourage originality. 
A story about dogs may be turned into one 
about boys; one about a pony may be repro- 
duced as if told by the little boy or girl who 
owns the pony, or as if told by the pony him- 
self, or by the boy’s dog, a friend of the the 
pony; one about children in Virginia may be 
adapted to children in Canada or Cuba, Alaska 
or the Philippines, or a story containing 
American children may appear in new form 
with children from Japan, Greenland, or New 
Zealand; one told in the third person may be 
put into the mouth of each child in the grade 
as it could be told to a younger brother or 
sister; a story relating some accident or ad- 
venture in which a boy or girl is concerned 
may be retold 9s the child in the story would 
tell it afterward at home or to one of his play- 
mates,—and so on, through many variations. 

The imitation of well known fables furnishes 
good written story work for upper grades. 
“The Fox and the Grapes,” “The Dog in the 
Manger,” “The Ox and the Clover,” “The 
Farmer and the Crane,” and many others, may 
be rewritten to suit similar situations, using 
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boys and girls or men and women as charac- 
ters. 

By beginning with simple selections, this 
method of making over stories may be pursued 
with suecess from the third grade to the high- 


10. The older pupils should be given an oc- 
casional opportunity for telling and writing 
an original story. 

11. Some teachers prefer to build all the lan- 
guage work for a month, or even for a whole 
term, upon one long story like “Robinson Cru- 
ve.” Peculiar skill on the teacher's part, and 
peculiar patience and concentration on the 
part of the pupils seem necessary to obtain sat- 

factory results from this plan. 

\ series of four or five related lessons may 
le based upon some shorter story. however, 
ind be worked out successfully and profitably 
by almost any thoughtful teacher. 

\2. The dramatization of stories lends the 
liveliest interest to language work. We need 
only to watch children at play when they think 
they are unobserved by their elders to discover 
how strong is their love for “playing-like.” 
lhe wise teacher will give vividness to favorite 
stories by making use of this childish instinct 
for dramatization. She will allow the children 
to select the characters for the play, and ar- 
scenery and costumes. 
hese should be of the simplest possible kind, 
ost of them being the veriest make-believe 


setting, 


range the 


ough all should show an element of appro- 
priateness. Stories for dramatization should 
be full of conversation and action, and should 
not be very long at first. 

In conducting story lessons in which telling 
nl reproduction are the chief features, the 
teacher should remove, as far as possible, all 
restraining or embarrassing circumstances. If 
necessary for a full understanding of the story. 
‘he may prepare the children for it by ex- 
laining beforehand unfamiliar words or ex- 
pressions that will be used in telling it. She 
chould not require word-accuracy or literal 
rrectness of the pupils in reproducing stor- 
t the mastery of essential points. She 
encourage orderly. straight-forward re- 
tion, not permit hesitating and halting 


Nr ; 
a 


delivery. rambling, run-on 


Fragmentary, 
types of expression should not be tolerated; 
definite, clear expression of thought in sent- 
ences must be sought for. Proper pronuncia 
tions, and clear, distinct utterance must be en- 
couraged, and wrong expressions kindly cor 
rected. 

The understanding and appreciation of a 
story and the manner in which it is reproduced 
depend largely upon the way in which it is first 
told or read. Every teacher should assiduously 
cultivate the charming art of telling a story, 
for while it may be read, it often loses in life 
and interest when given through the medium 
of a book. “A story may 
be read (1) when the beauty of the original 


Miss Suuire says, 


form would be lost through any other treat 
ment: (2) when it is desirable to give the 
child a model of great literary beauty: (3) 
It should be 
told (1) when the story is too long and there 
is need to simplify the material; (2) when the 


when the teacher can read well. 


spirit of the story may be best preserved by 
the telling: (3) when the teacher can tell a 
story well,” 

Every teacher can learn to tell a story pass 
ably well, at least. If she selects a story that 
she herself enjovs, and studies it until she is 
master of both matter and spirit. she should 
have little trouble. after several trials, in tell 
ing it in a clear, orderly way. Animation and 
grace may come only by repeated efforts. She 
should give the story every possible advantage 
that comes from an expressive face and eyes. 
pleasant voice, clear enunciation. refined and 
educated pronunciation. If she can make her- 
self one with the children. living for a time 
upon their plane and entering into their 
thoughts and beliefs. she will need no other 
safe-guard against self-consciousness and dry 
formalism. 


Give us to awake with smiles, give us to 
labor smiling. As the sun returns in the east, 
so let our patience be renewed with dawn: as 
the sun lightens the world. so let our loving 
kindness make bright the house of our habi- 


tation.—Rohert Louis Stevenson. 
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SLUMBER SONG. 
G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER. 





Moderato. 
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Seven Litlle Songs. G. A. Grant-Schaefer. Price $.50 [By permission of Clayton F. Summy Ca, Chicago) 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK and FIRST-YEAR GRADE NUMBER WORK 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Superintendent of Drawing and Manual Training, Easton, Md. 


The first month for the child in school 
should be spent by the teacher in discovering 
what number knowledge each member of the 
class actually has. ‘his can be done very nat 
urally through exercises which involve the ac 
tivities of the child and arouse interest, and so 
be a considerable aid in overcoming the feeling 
of timidity with which the little folks begin 
school life. 

Provide groups of objects, the blocks and 
splints, pencils, rulers, ete.-with the class 
around the table, give directions: 

(rive me one apple. 

Bring me fico pencils. 

Put four blocks in the box. 

Lay four squares In a row. 

Giive John four splints. 

Make four rings on the blackboard. 

Krase fire rings. 

Let foro hovs ctand. 

Let foro girls stand. 

How many children are standing? 

When the pupils learn to be at ease in the 
presence of teacher and each other, let each 
take a number of objects and tell the class how 
many, thus working toward freedom of ac 
tions independent of the teacher's questions or 
directions. It is of the very highest import 
ance that the pupil be given ample opportun- 
itv to cultivate his own powers of choice and 
not hecome merely the instrument of expres- 
sion for the teacher’s thought. 


TO KNOW A NUMBER 


A child knows a number: as four, when he 
can separate fovr objects from a larger group. 
The ability to repeat the words one, tivo, three, 
four, five, six, in order. is no indication that 
he can separate a given number, as four, from 
a larger group: but until this ean be done he 
does not “know” fow. A pupil who is unable 
to take four as directed should be shown four. 
and given opportunity to repeat the experience 
many times. 


These exercises may gradually grow more 
difficult, and the material, such as_ blocks, 
squares, splints, ete., be used in a variety of 
ways to lay a foundation for the more formal 
werk in construction of the coming months. 
Give each member of the class a handful of 
inch-squares. Let each one lay them in rows 
to make a walk, in squares and oblongs to 
make “play” mats, carpets, quilts, etc. Use the 
blocks to build walls, chimneys, posts, barns, 
etc., and the splints for fences and fields. 

Sometimes the teacher should suggest dimen- 
sions, at others the pupil may build independ- 
ently, stating results each time. At first the 
answers will be like this: 

“My chimney has fowr blocks in it.” 

“My fence is made of cight sticks.” 

“My barn has eight blocks in it.” 

When the size of blocks and squares has been 
learned, and the pupils have used the ruler 
just a //f//e, the dimensions will be given in 
inches, as. “My wall is fowr inches long.” 

Teach number in the following order: 2, 4, 8 
(groups of twos): 3. 6. 9 (groups of threes): 
5, 10, T. 


CLEAR IMAGES AND ACCURATE PERCEPTION 


In this early work, the pupil should repre- 
sent with objects the conditions which the 
teacher asks te be imaged, then give the state- 
ment. If the teacher is not alert and careful 
at this point. there is danger that the pupil 
will just memorize the statement without be- 
ing able to form an image. Good number 
work and its consequent good results depend on 
accurate perception. The teacher must create 
the demand and furnish the material for per- 
ception and often the language for expression. 
While the pupil should be encouraged to give 
answers in full statements, this cannot be done 
unless there be clear perception of what he 
wishes to express. The teacher must be care- 
ful, too, not to hurry the pupil to the ab- 
stract statements of number facts. No attempt 
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‘9 do that should be made during the First- 
Year Grade. It will be better to spend the 
time and energy in getting the pupil to form 
the habit of imaging clearly, and giving con- 
crete statements accurately. 

Do not teach number by counting. Counting 
does not assist the pupil in grasping number. 
Do not teach symbols to beginners. To know 
the symbol is a positive hindrance in teaching 
numbers to beginners, just as a knowledge of 
the names instead of the power of letters of the 
ilphabet is a positive hindrance in teaching 
reading to beginners. 


SECOND MONTH—FIRST-YEAR GRADE 
During this month, the pupil should acquire 
considerable facility in handling material and 
i measuring, some degree of skill in seeing 
number combinations and separations as they 
appear in the work, and freedom of expression. 
The teacher continues the same line of work. 
increasing in difficulty as the pupil’s power in- 
creases, 

No attempt should be made to give symbols. 
Continue teaching two, four, and eight; and 
work gradually, at first only incidentally, into 
three, siz, and nine. Make clear to the pupil. 
through the use of objects and by measuring. 
and giving the correct language for oral ex- 
pression, the following number facts: 

|. The addition ard subtraction facts of the 
numbers tee, four, and eight, and inceidentally 
only those of three, sir, and nine. 

2. Two twos. 

3. One-half of two. 

. One-half of four. 

>. Two fours. 

One-half of eight. 

7. There are two twos in four. 

8. There are two fours in eight. 

\N. B.—The teacher must exercise great care 


—_ 


oncerning Janguage forms, and always see 
that they fit the actual operations with groups 
fobjects. If eight cubes have been separated 
nto grouns of tero cubes each, it is better to 

the pupil say. “Eight divided into twos 
tre four twos.” than to say. eight divided bv 
re four. Correct language forms should 


be taught in immediate connection with the ob 
jective facts they express; and pupils should 
repeat, if necessary, correct forms after the 
teacher until they are learned. Answers to 
questions should be in complete sentences, and 
the teacher should see to it that the pupils 
image clearly the objects and operations de 
scribed by the language used. 

Most of the number facts about which we 
have just spoken will be discovered through 
the building with blocks, splints, and squares. 
lor example, a “fence” made of two four-inch 
splints is eight inches long. A “mat” of 
squares four inches wide and four inches long 
shows four and four, shows tivo fours, shows 
one-half of r ight, shows four tiros. shows ¢ ight 
less four, ete. A “train” of blocks eight inches 
long shows the four twos in eight, ete. The 
pupil should be allowed to build independently 
as well as according to direction, and to ex- 
press results freely. The teacher must insist 
upon accurate work and complete statements 
by each pupil of what he has done, to make 
sure that he #mages clearly and understands 
what he tells. A pupil is often able to recite 
number facts in a purely mechanical way, hav- 
ing memorized only the words, and having no 
clear idea in mind. This is the time for the 
teacher to establish in the pupil the habit of 
making or thinking a definite picture before 
giving the statement. 


Tuirnn Montu—Fiest-Yrar Grave 
BEGIN CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Expression through other physical activities 
such as drawing and making are even more 
valuable than language in fixing notions of 
number and form. The construction work 
should teach the equalities and numerical 
properties of the square, rectangle. cube. and 
rectangular solid. 

For the educational value of the work. the 
first lesson. that is, the lessons in this the First- 
Year Grade, are of the greatest importance. 


In these the foundation is laid for a certain 
working method, a certain procedure in do- 
ing the work. If the teacher does not empha- 
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size during these earlier lessons, over and over 
again, that the pupils must work slowly and 
carefully so as to reach accurate results, the 
value of the more interesting cutting and past- 
ing exercises which are to occur in the Second, 
Third, and Fourth-Year Grades, will be seri- 
ously impaired. 

The pupils should be provided with strips of 
heavy cardboard one inch wide and eight 
inches long, with cross lines one inch apart, 
and taught that each space is one inch long. 
Then have them measure their blocks and 
splints, strips of paper and cord whose length 
is an integral number of inches. Have them 
draw lines of given length on paper or the 
blackboard. After enough practice of this 
kind to give the pupils a fair idea of the 
length of an inch, they should draw lines, 
build with splints, and cut strips without a 
measure, then test and correct with the card- 
board ruler. 


THE LESSONS IN PAPER FOLDING 


Along with these forms of work, gradually 
begin lessons in paper folding and cutting. At 
first these terms should be taught: right, left, 
edge, corner, upper, lower, square, with refer- 
ence to objects about the room; then applied 
to a square of paper lying on the desk straight 
in front of the pupil. The following simple 
foldings will furnish opportunity for practice 
in applying notions of form and number. 

Give each pupil a square of paper. Four 
inches square is the proper size: 

1. How long is your paper? 

2. How wide is your paper? 

3. Find the right edge. 

4. Find the left edge. 

5. Find the lower edge. 

6. Find the upper edge. 

7. Fold the right edge to the left edge. 
Crease. Unfold. 


8. Into how many parts is the square fold- 
ed? 

9. How long is each part? 

10. How wide is each part? 
oblong). 

11. Fold the lower edge to the upper edge. 


(Give the term 


Crease. Unfold. 
12. Into how many parts is the square folded 
now / 

13. What shape are they? 

14. Fold the upper left corner to the middle. 
Crease. 

15. Fold the lower left corner to the middle. 
Crease. 

16. Fold the upper right corner to the middle. 
Crease. 

17. Fold the lower right corner to the middle. 
Crease. 

18. What shape have you now? 

19. Fold the upper left corner back to the 
edge. Crease. 

20. The teacher repeats this direction for each 
of the three remaining corners. 

21. What may we use this for? 
frame). 

By using strong paper, the same folding 
may be taken, and when the upper right corner 
is folded it may be carried a little past the mid- 
dle, giving an opportunity to paste the form 
into an envelope. It may be made large and 
used to hold papers, cuttings, etc., in the desk. 


(Picture 


ANOTHER FOLD 


Pass four-inch squares of paper. 

1. How many edges has the square? 

2. How many corners has the square? 

3. Fold the lower edge to the upper. Crease. 
Unfold. 

4. Fold the lower edge to the middle. 
Crease. 

5. Fold the upper edge to the middle. 
Crease. Unfold. 

6. How many oblongs do you see? 

7. How wide is each ? 

8. Fold the right edge to the left. 
Unfold. 

9. Fold the right edge to the middle. 

10. Fold the left edge to the middle. Crease. 
Unfold. 

11. What do you see? 

12. How many rows do you see? 

13. Fold the upper edge to the lower edge. 

14. Now work with the oblong which is fold- 
ed on the top. 


Crease. 














ase. 
dle. 


die. 


ase. 


5ld- 
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15. Take the lower right corner of this oblong 
and fold it back to the middle at the front 
eage. 

16. Crease it down smoothly and evenly, mak- 
ing the gable of a barn. 

ij. A similar gable can be made by repeat- 

g the last fold with the lower left corner. 

N. B.—The teacher has already learned, 
through experience in working with the pu- 
pils, that directions for folding, etc., must be 
given very minutely at first. Have all the ma- 
terial ready for the work. 

Give a direction once, and see that each pu- 
pil understands and has an opportunity to 
carry it out, before another is given. As each 
new fold, ete., is made, new facts and forms 
will appear. - Before questioning, give the pu- 
pils an opportunity to tell what appears to 
them by saying. “Tell about your square, 
now.” Answers like these will be given: “I 
see two oblongs.” “I see four squares.” The 
questions given are only to suggest to the 
teacher the possibilities for number applica- 
tions. 


FOURTH MONTH-—FIRST-YEAR GRADE 


To continue the Construction Work, the 
teacher must not force pupils to undertake to 
do what they have not been trained to com- 
prehend and have the power to do well, other- 
wise they will become discouraged and lose in- 
Let the interest and enthusiasm of the 
pupil be, to a large extent, the teacher’s guide. 
The interest of the pupils will be largely de- 
pendent upon their feeling of power to exe- 
cute the directions of the teacher. 

For this month the following torms are 
given, and will suggest others: 

Pass four-inch squares of paper. 

|. Fold the lower edge to the upper edge. 
Unfold. 

2. Fold the right edge to the left edge. 
Unfold. 

Fold each corner, in turn, to the middle. 

‘. Turn the form so that the smooth side 
is uppermost. 

5. Fold the corner nearest to you to the mid- 
dle. Partly unfold. (Sailboat). 


terest. 


4 


ANOTHER FORM 


1. Place the square straight on your desk. 

2. Fold the lower right corner to the upper 
left corner. Unfold. 

3. Fold the lower left corner to the upper 
right corner. Unfold. 

4. Measure from the middle toward the up- 
per right corner, along the crease, one inch. 
Place a dot. 

5. Repeat on the crease from the middle to 
each of the other corners. 

6. Cut from each corner along the crease to 
the dot. 

7. Fold alternate corners in, carrying each 
past the middle. 

8. Stick a pin through them into the upper 
end of a small stick, making a windmill. 

Prepare the pupil for undertaking. 


SOME SIMPLE BOX FORMS 


1. Fold a four-inch square of paper into six- 
teen small squares as for the foldings which 
give the barn. 

2. Find the small square in the lower left 
corner. 

3. Cut along its right edge. 

4. Find the small square in the lower right 
corner. 

5. Cut along the left edge. 

6. Repeat with the upper right and left 
squares ‘giving directions for each step to the 
class). 

7. Fold in and paste the corner squares. 
What have you? 

8. How many squares in the bottom? 

9. How many squares in one side? 

10. How many squares in two sides? 
11. How many of your blocks will it hold? 

Fold and cut another square like this: 

1. Make cuts separating the two middle 
squares in the upper and lower rows. 

2. Fold and paste into a prism one inch by 
one inch by two inches. 

. Build like it with your blocks. 

1. Fold and cut again as for the prism. 

2. Cut out the upper right and left corners, 
. Fold into a box with cover. 


SY) 


~~ 
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1. Fold another square into the sixteen small 
squares. 
2. Cut each corner square from its outside 
corner, diagonally across. 


3. Fold the resulting triangles with faces to- 
gether. 
4. Paste or tie. 


Same form mey be of an oblong. 
A SOFA 


1. Fold the barn with two gables. 

Take the fold 
back so their lower edges meet the upper edge 
of the form. 


Q 
>. 


9. two middle squares and 


( ‘rease, 


Take the lower right corner of the form 
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and fold to the middle of the lower edge 
Crease. 

4. Repeat with the lower left corner. 

5. Open so the right and left sides are at 
right angles with back. 

6. Let the two squares folded drop down to 
form the seat. 


A CHAIR 


1. Fold a into the sixteen smal] 


squares, 


square 


2. Fold the row of four squares at the right 
side to the middle. 

3. Fold the upper edge to the lower edge. 

4. Fold the two gables as before. 

5. Continue exactly as for the sofa. 


FOR ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 


W. M, HAYS 


The ages have brought to us the subject 
matter of subjects. 
During tens of centuries our schools have been 


our traditional school 
selecting cut of this growing body of know]l- 
edge that which best lends itself to school 
conditions and school methods in giving school 
During recent decades 
the plan of taking the traditional school sub- 


training to our youth. 


jects to all youth in a universal system of edu- 

° . : . 
ration, mostly under public auspices, has re- 
sulted in a rapid development of pedagogics. 
More and more of the traditional knowledge 
has been put into splendid pedagogical form. 
Yet there is room for very great improvement 
in the selection of the subject matter, in the ad- 
dition of new subject matter to these older sub- 
jects, and especially in the form of their lit- 
erary, class-room, and practise work. presenta- 
tion. 

In the last two or three decades the world 
than hundred millions 
in research in agriculture, and in the genera- 


has spent more one 
tion or two to come will have spent more than 
a billion in thus adding to our knowledge of 
soils, plant production, and animal production. 
Even a larger sum of public and private 
wealth has been expended in the science under- 


lying our mechanical industries. The scienti- 
fic work of the private investigator, the in- 
ventor, the university, and of other public and 
semi-public laboratories, yearly increases in 
volume and quality. Even in woman’s special 
sphere of home economics, science is building 
up a substantial and practical body of new 
knowledge. It is worthy of note that research 
work along this last named line is relatively 
new and also that its very wide application 
promises to give it wonderful impetus within 
the next decade or two. 

This new body of knowledge relating to the 
manual industries and to home making is 
coming forward with great momentum, ¢e- 
manding a place beside those traditional school 
subjects which until recently occupied the 
student’s Scientific knowledge 
knocked at the door of the colleges and gained 


whole time. 
an entrance. It secured a substantial place in 
the collegiate curriculum and also commanded 
the establishment of special and graduate 
courses. such as courses in science, in engi- 
neering, in agriculture, and in forestry, both 
collegiate and post-graduate. Next, science 
and scientific practice knocked at the doors of 
secondary schools and here gained entrance. 


. 





d 
n 
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Not only have general science, manual train- 
ng, the trades, agriculture, and home econo- 
nies gained a place in many of our public and 
on-public secondary schools, but they have 
-uceessfully commanded special schools de- 
oted to the trades, industries, and home econo- 
mics and others devoted to agriculture and 
home economics. And, finally, this new know!l- 
edge has slowly but surely gained a foothold in 
ihe elementary schools. Thus, agriculture is 
vetting into rural schools, manual training into 
the city elementary schools, and home econo- 
vies into all primary schools, both public and 
non-public, in all communities. 

These newer subjects of study are less com- 
pletely developed than mathematics, history. 
and the lJafiguages. Neither are they as yet 
framed into as good pedagogical form. Their 
possibilities for the development of mental 
muscle have not been so fully developed. On 
the other hand, these subjects which in a vital 
way deal with that 95 per cent. of the entire 
population who must work with things, often 
have a closer relation to real education than 
the more remote body of knowledge of history 
and other traditional studies. The man or 
woman who, during the school age, has gained 
a technical knowledge of that line of work on 
the farm or in the shop or in the home with 
which he or she must deal throughout a life- 
time has a vital connection with things and 
forces which will make the entire life a school- 
going time. To illustrate, the facts of medi- 
eval history do not provide as fertile a soil for 
1 lifetime of thought by a farmer as does a 
knowledge of the soil. Nor does a knowledge 
of the modern languages other than Englisl 
vive to the farmer a body of knowledge as use- 
fil in leading him into a lifetime of useful 

| inspirational thought as does a knowledge 
of the science of plant production. Of course. 
both together, are superior to either alone. 
it experience tends to show that the practical 
‘her than the remote should predominate in 

body of knowledge used in the education 
the man or woman who is to do with 


— 


os 


his new body of knowledge is demanding 
‘ace beside the traditional subjects in all 


of our schools, both general and technical, 
from elementary to post-graduate. In some 
cases it is crowding out much of the traditional! 
instruction. In other cases it is gaining a 
place by extending the course of study, thus 
finding room in the closing years of the course. 
But the common-sense of teachers, patrons, 
parents, and students is gradually blending 
the new with the old in such proportions and 
with such sequence as the results from practi- 
cal experience and wide experimentation dic 
tate. And the resultant course of study is bet 
ter both in traditional and in new lines of 
education. 

Those in touch with the facts can no longer 
doubt that instruction in agriculture, the trades 
and industries, and home economics is to come 
down into the secondary and even into the ele- 
mentary schools, that they may come into the 
lives of the children while they are yet in 
school. No doubt in many cases there will be 
an excess of the practical in some of our school 
courses. On the other hand, in nine cases out 
of ten, conservative teachers who know neither 
how to estimate the value of these new subjects 
nor how to teach them will hold back the vo- 
‘rational instruction relating to the manual vo 


~ 


‘ations longer than it should be held back. On 


~ 


the whole. it may be hoped that within a de 
cade or two the great body of those who are 
to farm. of those who are to work in the me 
chanical trades and industries, and of those 
who make our homes will have opportunity to 
gain at least a key to the knowledge that is be 
ing accumulated concerning these lines of ef 
fort. 

There is reason for the prediction that the 
simpler elements of these new subjects will 
gain a place in our reading books. arithme 
tics, geographies, and possibly other books used 
in the lewer six grades of the elementary 
schools. They will not be offered in heavy 
doses and they will be presented in such form 
as to come naturally and have high educa- 
tional value. This instruction will give facts, 
provide description of processes. and show the 
human interest side of these subjects. It will 
give a knowledge of things which will give a 
basis for vocational thought and practice. It 
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will give some of the philosophy underlying 
the industry and will beget a taste for further 
knowledge. 
that some 


It would seem easy to predict also 
formal instruction in home econo- 


mics and agriculture, and some traiming in 
the trades and industries would gain a place in 
the seventh and eighth grades of practically 
That these sub- 


jects will gain a place in all high schools seems 


all of our elementary schools. 


proven beyond any question. 

IKven in the consolidated rural school with 
only one or two years of high school work, con- 
siderable attention will be given to agriculture 
and home economics. The large agricultural 
high schoc!—such as the ten which Virginia is 
now starting will eventually be—will have 
strong courses of agriculture, horticulture, live- 
stock industry, dairying, poultry raising, cook- 
ing, laundering, sewing, household sanitation, 
etc., running through a four-year course. These 
schools, when especially developed to offer the 
upper high school grades, will in a most won- 
derful way supplement the consolidated rural 
schools of the group of surrounding counties. 
The city secondary schools, both public and 
non-public, will find it wise to include some 
agriculture, considerable of home economics, 
and as much of education for the trades and in- 
dustfies as car be supported, or as is demanded 
by the local industries. 

The State colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts, the State universities and the State 
normal schools, when they see that their great- 
est new opporeunity is in preparing teachers 
along these lines relating to the industrial vo- 
cations, that they may frame and give direction 
to the practical education of the entire State, 
will take on a development relating to the 
everyday vocations of the people which will be 
quite revolutionary and most wholesome alike 
to these higher institutions of learning and to 
the State. 

Lest. all these and 


statements predictions 


may frighten the educator who has seen strong 
characters built up by means of the traditional 
forms of school work, it may be said that this 
development of school work for the manual 
vocations will all happen without lessening the 
interest in the general studies. In several ways 
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the conditions under which the linguistic, the 
historical, the mathematical, and the philosphi- 
cal studies are taught will be improved. That 
90 per cent. of our children in country, village 
and city who now leave schools before complet- 
ing the grades will be led to remain in school 
an average of one or two years longer. Many 
more students will be induced to attend second- 
ary courses, and many more will go forward 
into collegiate courses. By distributing these 
industrial subjects downward the general 
school subjects can be distributed upward. This 
will mean that on the average the pupils will 
be studying at an older age the more advanced 
literary and general subjects. They will have 
as a basis in these more advanced classes the 
training which comes from the traditional and 
and scientific studies. It is not 
too much to say that the average child will 
then more of the general instruction 
than now, plus the instruction in the vocational 


the practical 
receive 


subjects. 

Those who are conservatively in favor of the 
old subjects should be more ready to trust to the 
common sense of those who will be in charge 
of school affairs and not be fearful lest the 
traditional subjects should suffer. As a matter 
of fact, the people in their organized capacity 
‘an generally be trusted. It has already been 
shown that if an agricultural high school, or 
a high school for trades and industries, becomes 
too exclusively “bread and butter” education 
the faculty and students will lead in balancing 
up so as to have that all-round course of study 
which is best for the pupils. Some people who 
are in touch with the best consolidated rural 
and agricultural high school work would say 
that the rigidity with which those teachers who 
were taught in the old line schools, and there- 
fore do not know these new subjects hold to 
the old way is almost silly if not criminal igno- 
rance. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of introduc- 
ing instruction in the manual vocations is the 
lack of teachers. To each of the State colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts Congress gave 
$25,000 annually—or $1,200,000 for the forty- 
eight States and Territories—with permission 
to use this money in preparing teachers along 
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the lines of the manual vocations for secondary 
and lower schools. A number of these colleges 
nave followed out the spirit of this law. Others 
have treated this legislation as the legislation 
of 1862 and 1890 was treated in too many cases. 
They have assumed that the money could be 
used for other and especially for genera] pur- 
poses. While legally this may be true, morally 
it would seem that the State colleges ought to 
follow the plan outlined by Congress. Not 
only that, but every college president in 
America who does not clearly face the problem 
of preparing teachers for carrying vocational 
education into the secondary and lower schoo! 

is negligent of the interests of American farm. 
city and village youth. The boards of directors 
and administrators of our State colleges some- 
times hold the local interests of specific lines 
of collegiate work so close to their eyes that 
they cannot see clearly the larger interest of 
the people of the State. 

That the great need of American education 
to-day is teachers of the manual vocations no 
well-informed educator can doubt. * Our State 
normal schools are showing wisdom, even be- 
vond that of the State colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, because they are asking for 
money for equipping departments for prepar- 
ing teachers in agriculture, the industries and 
trades, and home economics. But the agricul- 
tural colleges are the natural leaders. They 
should prepare the teachers for the normal 
schools as well as for the leading agricultural 
high schools, the city mechanic arts high 
schools, and other leading schools which pre- 
pare teachers in home economics. 

Virginia has made a splendid start during 
recent years along three or four lines. Her ten 
agricultural high schools, each situated to ac- 
commodate eight or ten counties, will form a 
splendid basis for large schools of this kind to 
which students from rural district schools, con- 
solidated rural schools, and township high 
schools can go for the last part of their voca- 
tional and general high school work. Here 
can be trained, for each township, leaders who 
as farmers, home makers, and teachers of con- 
solidated rural schools can make the rural com- 
munity over. The second great move is the 
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consolidation of the small schools into four to 
six-room consolidated rural schools, to which 
the children in the elementary and lower high 
school classes are hauled by wagons. The third 
splendid experiment is in the consolidation of 
two to five rural schools, the patrons finding 
their own conveyances. The private-conveyance 
consolidated school and the public-conveyance - 
consolidated school are here being compared in 
While the writer be- 
lieves the public-conveyance consolidated school 
is much the better type for the permanent sys- 
tem; yet the facts from annual trial in the 
State must be the final arbiter between the two 
systems. A system of twenty consolidated rural 


a most effective way. 


schools in each county, each with a ten-acre 
school farm, a five-room school building, a cot- 
tage for the principal, a principal trained to 
teach agriculture, and one assistant trained to 
teach home economics, will rejuvenate Vir- 
ginia’s agriculture. It will cost more, but it 
will pay several fold in larger production. both 
of farm products and of better folks—and Vir- 
ginia folks are right valuable folks. 

Virginia, like all other States in the entire 
Union, is making only 50 to 75 per cent. of 
the farm products which it should make an- 
nually. The fault is not in the climate, neither 
is it in the soil nor in the markets. It is almost 
wholly a matter of the man. The farmer needs 
knowledge, inspiration, a proper point of view 
and organization, to make the soil produce and 
to successfully market the maximum product. 
Such wonderful work as that of Dr. Knapp, 
Mr. Sandy and their men in instruction by 
means of farm demonstrations is paving the 
way to larger immediate production, to inspi- 
ration for larger things on the part of the 
farmers, and to a system of education which 
will carry vocational knowledge to the rural 
children in the time of their youth. No doubt 
the extension of the agricultural department 
and the colleges for the education of the farm- 
ers will continue as a permanent line of work, 
but we will hardly plan to let our children 
grow up in ignorance and then give them these 
brief forms of instruction after they are ma- 
ture. Once Virginia has one or two thousand 
consolidated rural schools and ten agricultural 
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high schools, each with some hundreds of stu- 
dents from the surrounding eight or ten coun- 
ties; and its agricultural college and normal 
«hools have gotten at splendidly preparing 
teachers for all these lower schools, the demon- 
stration farming, the farmers’ institute, the 
correspondence course, and other forms of col- 
legiate and department extension will be main- 
ly along other lines than those primitive lines 
now followed. ‘These agencies will then be able 
to work largely through the principal of the 
consolidated rural school, who is at the head 
of an effective local organization. 

When our rural schools are consolidated in 
districts approximately five miles square, pre- 
sumably with the children mainly transported 
in public wagons, with a ten-acre school farm, 
a five-room school building, a cottage for a 
principal who is trained to teach agriculture, 
with an assistant principal trained to teach 
home economics, and with other teachers for 
the elementary grades, we shall have a new or- 


der of things in the open country in Virginia. 
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Lands will rise to double and treble their pres- 
ent prices. Much of the splendid blood which 
has left the Virginia countryside for the city 
and for other States will return, and that won- 
derful progress begun before the war, and in 
years resumed, will carry Virginia 
country life beyond the dreams of yesterday. 
Consolidated rura] schools, agricultural high 
the State norma! 
schools, and the agricultural college will cost 
more money than did the weak little rural 
But it is a safe prediction that 
this investment will pay so well that every dol- 
lar thus spent in training boys and girls for 
Virginia farm life will return five dollars in 
added products. ‘Not only this, but it will make 
even larger returns in the happiness of a larger 
social, religious, and political life. Will the 
doubter tell us why instruction in our basic ru- 
and industries and home making 
should not have a place in our school system 
heside the three R’s? 


recent 
agriculture in 


schools, 


school system. 


ral city 


THE SUBNORMAL SCHOOL CHILD 


L. T. ROYSTER, M. D. 


| Address before the Teachers’ Association of 
the Second Congressional District, Portsmouth, 
1910.) 


Virginia. April 14, | 

I have chosen to speak to you this evening on 
the subject of the “Subnormal School Child,” 
because of all problems which confront educa- 


tors in the graded schools the unfortunate “lag- 
gard” is the most difficult, and upon its solution 
largely depends the suecess of modern educa- 
tional endeavor. 

Bright pupils require little or no special at- 
tention from their instructors, those of average 
capacity not only keep up with their grades 
in a creditable manner, but on leaving scho:' 
become useful citizens in the community; but 
in the subnormal child, the repeater, the lag- 
gard, we have a problem with which the most 


astute minds of all professions are now strug- 
gling and upon the proper handling of this 
class of children depends not only the stability 


of our school systems, but a large proportion of 
the integrity of our nation. If this is correct. 
no expense of time, energy. brains or money 
should be spared in correcting such a defect 
in our social economy. 

In order to facilitate a better understanding 
of the subject under consideration it appears 
that it best be studied in the light of the de- 
fect itself, the effect of the defect and finally 
its correction. 

A laggard may be described as a child with 
an apparent inherent or constitutional inabil- 
ity to keep up with the course of study or grade 
which experience has shown to be best suited 
to the child of a given age. Manifestly the age 
in years is a rather unscientific criterion by) 
which a child’s mentality should be decided 
for among children as adults mental capacity 
varies greatly in different individuals, and yet 
this is the practice at present and until a better 
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one is devised we must study the question with 
age as the basis. It appears to me from a study 
of the various curricula at my disposal and the 
opinions of several authorities that the error 
has been committed, or fitting the grade in our 
public schools not to the capacity of the average 
pupil but rather to the bright one. Under such 
an arrangement it is evident that the dull pu- 
pil starts his school term with a serious handi- 
cap. 

We are to-day, however, considering these 
pupils from an entirely different point of view 
from that of former years. In the light of mod- 
ern scientific studies the majority of laggards 
are normal children mentally, but embarrassed 
by physical defects, which in turn impair the 
mental faemities to an extent which is suf- 
ficient to place them in the subnermal class. 
Ever since the first foundation of society. the 
criminal has been recognized as belonging to a 
distinct class of humanity; an individual whose 
instincts were diverted by nature from their 
normal channels; but it remained for Lom- 
broso and Ins followers to study this ciass 
along scientific lines with the physical as a 
basis. had 


shools the laggard has been recognized as so 


Similarly, ever since we have 


distinet a type that in none of the older pic- 
tures of the school room were there ever ab- 
sent the dunce capped boy on the stool m the 
corner and the begrizzled master standing with 
rod in hand ready to thrash the lesson into him. 
Fortunately for these children the twentieth 
century scientific principle has come to their 
aid through such men as Dr. Witmer, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Drs. Gulick and 
\vers, of the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
others who have conclusively proven that by 
orrecting existing physical defects the vast 
majority of laggard children can be speedily 
raised from their position at or near the foot 
of a repeated grade to the point of completing 
the course slightly if any behind the average 
pupils. 

Viewed in the light of such investigation and 
the unquestionable results of the same, it will 
he readily seen that the greater number of 
these children are the victims of physical 
rather than mental defects, and that in their 
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impaired physical condition we 


with 


are pre- 
the first and 


cause of repetition of school work. 


sented most far-reaching 

So long as 
a child is able to keep up with his or her 
studies the interest in further progress is kept 
on the alert, but the first failure is only too 
often the beginning of a loss of interesst which 
if continued means a wasted attendance of sev- 
eral years of school life and an early elimina 
tion from the school, altogether. Moreover the 
discouraged child is not a promising subject for 
the efforts of a teacher. Hence, discourage 
ment is the next factor in the process of re- 
tardation. 

A very potent cause of failure, hence re 
petition of grades, is irregular attendance. 
There are a number of reasons for irregular at 
tendance, but the most frequent are two, viz: 
Sicknss (especially contagious diseases, with 
the necessarily long quarantine) either of the 
pupi! himself or in the family of moderate 
means which very often necessitates the child's 
remaining home in order to help wait on or 
nurse the patient. This is not at all uncommon. 
and more unfortunate still, is largely unavoid 
able. The second is indifference on the part of 
hoth pupil and parent to the importance of ac 
quiring an education. In localities where no 
compulsory attendance law is in effect this is 
entirely beyond the power of the school au- 
thorities to correct, and when parents allow 
their children to remain from school for every 
trivial excuse, and especially near the Christ 
mas holidays to stop school and take a position 
for a month or so in a store to earn a little ex- 
tra change, these children’s minds are distract- 
ed from their work, they lose the sequence of 
the lessons, the interest lags and the inevitable 
failure follows. Among the very important 
causes of failure, and one for which the school 
authorities are largely responsible. is the over- 
crowded curriculum. The tendency is to put 
sinto the course too many subjects for the 
young mind to grasp in the time alloted for the 
purpose, and the seven grades which are in ef- 
fect in this State are too few. and as speedily 
as is possible this should be changed back to 
the eight-grade system which obtained some 
time ago. A frequent and ;fatal error is vo 
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impose too mauy pupils on the already over- 
taxed teacher. ‘he average teacher in the Nor- 
folk System is intrusted with upwards of forty 
pupils, and in my opinion, if she does justice 
by thirty she would be doing well. That fre- 
quent harsh punishments and suspensions play 
their part in this matter cannot be denied, and 
here the necessity of tactful, careful and ex- 
perienced teachers is too obvious for further 
comment. 

These, then, are in the main the most impor- 
tant of the numerous causes of retardation in 
school work. Let us now consider briefly a 
few of the effects of this evil. 

The effects of retardation are so numerous 
and far-reaching that a comprehensive consid- 
would far exceed the limits 
of this occasion. What I shall say, theretore, 
will be merely suggestive, but I hope to be 


eration of them 


able to stimulate others to study more exhaus- 
tively these complex situations. The detrimen- 
tal influence of the presence of one or more 
pupils in a grade who are keep 
abreast of the course of study is so obvious 
dwell on 


unable to 


that it is not necessary for me to 
them; the whole class is reflexly retarded for 
the benefit of the few and the progress of the 
grade is generally unsatisfactory. Further, this 
condition promotes laziness and inattention on 
the part of the bright pupils, because of the 
ease with which they accomplish their daily 
tasks. Also the average pupils do not have 
a sufficient incentive of competition to make 
them above the average which many of them 
would no doubt become through greater men- 
tal activity. Nor does this baneful influence 
end with the pupils. for it cannot fail to finally 
react on the teachers in ultimate discourage- 
ment and impaired usefulness. 

But of vastly more importance is the effect 
on the child itself. This child is first discour- 
aged, then attention ceases to be fixed because 


of its inability to grasp the lesson; then, com- 
pletely disheartened, it becomes a drone in the 
school, retarding the progress of the other 
puptls, and unable to occupy its time with the 
routine school work, gives vent to the accum- 
ulated animal spirits in mischievous pranks 
which being oft repeated, ultimately lower the 
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whole moral tone of the school. In addition to 
vicious tendencies thus formed, these children 
leave school before the completion of the 
grades, not only unfitted for the usual voca- 
tions, but even a menace to society ; running the 
gamut of youthful indiscretion, petty offences 
against the law, and only too often crimes of 
the worst sort, subsisting on dishonesty and 
successfully evading arrest, or on the other 
hand, becoming too bold and less vigilant, 
are apprehended and become a burden on the 
Commonwealth as a term prisoner in the State 
penitentiary. 

Finally it has been estimated that repeaters 
in our schools cost, because of repetition, the 
people of the United States about $27,000,000.00 
per vear. This is merely while they are chil- 
dren of school age and attending school. It 
is impossible to compute the cost of their main- 
tenance in after life, from the fact that most 
of them become non-producers, as mentioned 
in the previous paragraph; hence are parasites 
on the community in which they live. There- 
fore, from an economic standpoint alone this 
class is deserving of the State’s most careful 
investigation. 

Maving thus briefly considered this prob- 
lematical child, let us see what can be done to 
better his condition, to help him keep up with 
the @urriculum, thereby better fitting him for 
life’s battles, to make him a usefui citizen, to 
lead him into the way of right living and away 
from vicious habits with his consequent appear- 
ance at the juvenile court, the higher court and 
finally only too frequently the prison cell. 

From what has been said is is easy to antici- 
pate the first and most important remedial 
measure, viz: efficient and adequate medical ex- 
amination of all school children. Every child 
should be subjected before entering school, to 
a thorough and systematic examination to dis- 
cover existing physical defects, and _ these 
should be corrected so far as is possible before 
the child is permitted to enter school life. 
Another thorough examination should be made 
intmediately after the .1termediate examina- 
tions. At regular intervals during the session 
any child with a defect of any kind should be 
observed as much in detail as possible and his 
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progress or lack of progress closely watched 
jointly by the teacher and the examining phy- 
sician. Such examinations as herein indicated 
can be done only by physicians appointed for 
this purpose and preferably under the appoint- 
ment and control of the school authorities 
(This outline is suggested in cities where no 
such examinations have been made, as a pre- 
liminary measure. It is, of course, inadequate 
for thoroughness. ) 

Of first importance is the correction of de- 
fects of vision. Both far and near-sighted 
children are at the disadvantage of not being 
ible to focus properly on the page of the book 
before them or on the blackboard on the wall, 
hence there is a strain on the muscles of ac- 
commodation which further impairs an al- 
ready faulty vision. Again and still more im- 
portant are slight squints or “casts” as they are 
popularly called, which means that the child 
does not look squarely at the object before it 
with both eyes; that is there may be a converg- 
ing stabismus (cross eye) or the reverse, di- 
verging strabismus (one eye looking outward) 
or there may be digressions in a perpendicular 
direction; or still again an astygmatism may 
exist which will deflect the line observed from 
the horizontal or the perpendicular, as the 
case may be. Any of these defects may be so 
slight as to be difficult to detect and yet are 
sufficient to canse a blurred vision of the object 
observed. Thus it will be seen that an imper- 
fect mental vision is the result, and since a 
clear mental vision is essential to correct inter- 
pretation, it is obvious that the memory of the 
vord or object will be faulty and the know].- 
edge thus acquired correspondingly inaccurate. 
Many cases of bad spelling may be “cured” 
v a properly fitting glass. The same is true 


j 


f defective hearing, which at this early age 
largely due to adenoid growths in the nas- 
pharynx. So when the memory of sounds 
eard is imperfect their repetition is imperfect 
nd knowledge acquired under these circum- 
‘ances will be correspondingly inaccurate. 
Impaired hearing is therefore the cause of 
iny cases of faulty articulation and espe- 
cially the persistence of baby talk, and the rea- 
son for this last is that the baby words were 


r 


the last sounds distinetly recorded on the mem- 
ory. It has been shown in some cities that at 
least 30 per cent. of the children suffer from 
defects of vision and hearing. The import- 
unce of correcting these defects 1s manifest, 
but I must emphasize the importance of early 
correction since in order for it to be effective 
it must be done before the formative period 
of the child’s life is past. I have already re 
ferred to the present day belief that physical 
defects are largely responsible for truancy and 
moral delinquency. 

The modern student of child delinquents, 
however, does not confine himself to the study 
of sight and hearing but makes further obser- 
vations along broad and concise lines, includ 
ing such things as the sense of touch, motor 
control, co-ordination and the state of nutri- 
tion and inquires into the amount of sleep 
which the child secures, the amount and char 
acter of the exercise taken, his powers of ob 
servation and by no means the least of all, his 
home environment, which is one of the impor 
tant factors in the formation of character. 
Such studies as these and the handling of chil- 
dren along the lines indicated has produced 
apparently miraculous results; developing a\ 
erage and even bright pupils from those pre 
viously considered by their teachers as hope- 
less laggards. In large centres of population 
an ungraded school should be maintained 
where those of unusually lowered capacity may 
be placed, where the child should be taught and 
handled according to its individual needs, 
looked after by the medical examiner separate- 
ly and minutely and developed along lines in 
Where the 
separate school cannot be maintained each 
building might have a room or there might be 
a room for each two or three buildings in 
which one teacher might well handle five or six 
such children and bring them to understanding 
of subject matter in hand. One fact which 
should be borne in mind in the teaching of 
sub-norma] children is that five or six children 
should always be the limit for each teacher. I 
am greatly gratified by one important obser- 
vation which this study has developed and 
that is the important part played by Manual 


which it is especially deficient. 
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Training in the handling of these children, for 
it not only gives them something to do which 
is at once instructive and interesting but it 
teaches observation, care, precision, accuracy, 
co-ordination, motor control and economy. 
Adequate attention to defectiveness cannot be 
paid without the assistance of district nurses 
who will follow up the cases at home and in- 
struct the parents as to the necessity of having 
their children properly cared for. 

The hospital school has passed its experi- 
mental stage and is a proven adjunct to care- 
ful scientific observation, and in New York the 
dawn has broken upon a new era of correction 
of child defection in the establishment of an 
observatory hospital in connection with the 
children’s court. in which the defects of each 
child brought before this tribunal will be 
sought for and corrected in the hope of divert- 
ing the perverted instincts back into normal 
channels. This institution is the gift of Mrs. 
Vanderbilt who will thus become one of the 
greatest friends of the subnormal child. The 
open air school is a promising aid in the 
furtherance of this cause and T hope to see the 
time when every school which is erected will 
have a roof garden for this purpose. Care- 


ment, their progress in their studies, etc., are 
absolutely essential to the efficiency ot the un- 
dertaking in hand. 

I must again emphasize some points already 
alluded to: The employment of a sufficient 
number of teachers to allow for fewer pupil: 
per teacher so that the needs of the individual! 
child may be better looked after; the employ 
ment of better prepared teachers is of vast im 
portance and one of the most striking needs in 
this State is the return to eight grades instead 
of seven as now exists and it is to be hoped 
that the universal adoption of semi-annual 
promotions is not far distant. Fewer suspen- 
sions are desirable not only because of the de- 
moralizing influence on the pupil and school 
hut because such suspensions are only too fre- 
quently an indication of the weakness of the 
teacher. 

In a most desultory and unsatisfactory man- 
ner I have dealt with some of the more im- 
portant matters in this study. What I have 
said is only suggestive since it would require 
a volume to express all I feel on the subject, 
but if I have instigated a spirit of investigation 
and inspired interest in the subject of the sub- 
normal child I feel that [ have not spoken in 


fully kept records of the physical condition of — vain. 
pupils, the amount of improvement after treat- 
OUR MATCH 


EMMA STOCKTON FARISH 


There were sixteen of us who had _ toiled 
through the snow and rain of winter to spend 
hours in the little white-washed school house. 
when the warm loveliness of late March brought 
us together on the last day of the term. 

In size, we ranged from the fourteen year 
old boy, who had dared to be taller than his 
teacher, to a tiny girl of six, of whose progress 
at school I am still woefully ignorant, as I 
was never able to understand her very attrac- 


tive “baby talk.” 
I had found matches in Spelling and Arith- 
metic an unfailing source of interest to the 


children, and wishing them to leave school 
with pleasant impressions of the hours spent 
there, I decided upon a new sort of match with 
which we might celebrate our commencement. 
On the day before I told my pupils that on 
Friday we would have a match different from 
any preceding ones, and concerning nothing 
they had learned from books. Many were the 
guesses that the children made from _ these 
data. “It’s a singin’ match.” one said; others 
guessed a running match.” “a cleaning up 
match,” “a playing match,” and when one boy 
suggested “a whipping match,” they consid- 











ip 
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ered the problem solved, and comforted them- 
-elves with the knowldge that they could “out- 
run” me. 

On Friday fifteen excited faces greeted me, 
and I was glad to see that their expressions 
did not change to blankness when I said, 
“Children, I want you to tell me cf all the 
pleasant things you remember about school.” 

As the match progressed, I was relieved to 
discover that not only had studying been a 
pleasure to the children, but that the necessary 
daily work of the school had also been per- 
formed with joy. Doubtless the feeling of free- 
dom, which always attends difficulties safely 
passed, threw its glamour over the tasks which 
iad been performed in the past weeks; for the 
children made such statements as these: “I 
* “T like to help clean up the 


like to study,’ 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


he demand for improvement in the train- 
ing offered to teachers in inaustrial and vo- 
ational subjects presented itself quite clearly 
several years ago to those in charge of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Summer School. It is per- 
fectly plain that in order to direct education 
more clearly towards the aims of society as 
they appear in the new industrial democracy, 
something must be done to provide for a larger 
number of subjects in the high schools and 
elementary schools which will prepare the 
youth of the land more directly for the con- 
crete tasks which he will meet in the busy-day 
problems of later life. Because such subjects 
happen to pessess utility and value is no proof 
that they may not also possess as much educa- 
tional value as the so-called cultural subjects. 
The first duty a young man owes to himself 
in] the community is to make a living for him- 
self. A lazy dog is better than a dead lion. 
This problem has presented itself afresh in 
ie South during the past ten years, wherever 
‘tite Departments of Education have striven 
to ‘nerease educational facilities, both by the 
rovement and consolidation of elementary 
chools. and by the establishment of high 
\ools in rural communities. The sort of edu- 


; 


schoolhouse,” “I like to make the fire,” “I love 
to write,” “I love to sing.” “I like my books,” 
“I like to read,” “I like to go to the spring,” 
“TI like to close the blinds,” “I like to clean up 
the school yard.” There were other pleasing 
answers also. One little boy said, “I like to 
walk to school with Katy,” and my oldest girl 
made me feel that the Language drill was 
worth while when she said, “Frank made me 
laugh to-day,” and “We had a pleasant walk in 
the woods.” 

The hour for dismissal came all too soon, and 
I felt that the match had had the desired ef- 
fect upon me at least, when, my vanity leavened 
by humility, I met the blushing gaze of my 
fourteen-year-old cavalier, who, with a charm- 
ing combination of candor and bashfulness in 
his shining eves, said. “I like my teacher.” 


AT THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


cation which is needed by the professional and 
the leisure classes is not adequate for the nveds 
of the productive classes. It has to be supple- 
mented by the introduction of those subjects 
which fit youth for productive activities in the 
rural communities. In a large measure the 
same problem faces the city schools in their 
efforts to reorganize education to meet the 
needs of people who have to work for a liv- 
ing. as well as of those whose avocation seems 
to be to enjoy the benefits of their labors once 
attained, 

With these ends in mind the University of 
Virginia Summer School has attempted, and it 
is believed succeeded in a large measure, to 
provide for and interest teachers in such sub- 
jects as agriculture, nature study, cooking. sew- 
ing and manual training. In consultation with 
various educational experts and particularly 
with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, they have been able to procure some 
of the mest remarkable instructors in these 
subjects that any summer school in America 
has enjoyed. 

Prof. K. C. Davis of the State School of 
Acriculture of New Jersey, located in connec- 
tien with Rutger’s College. is not only merely 
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Exhibit by a Class In Sewing at the University Summer School 
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A Nature Study Class in the School Garden at the Summer Scl.ool 


Stock Judging by an Agriculture Class in the University Summer School 
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technically trained, holding his Ph. D. de- 
gree from Cornel! University, but is a remark- 
ably fine teacher, having taught in the various 
normal schools and summer schools in the west 
and north as well as having been dean in sev- 
Prof. J. F. Duggar, 
who has charge of the agricultural work in the 
Alabama Agricultural College, is well known 
on account of the splendid text on agriculture 


eral agricultural schools. 


which he has written and which is being used 
The department of ag- 


throughout the South. 
riculture in the University Summer School has 
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nial husbandry. The various noxious plants 
and weeds are studied and mounted and taken 
Lack by the teacher to her school to be studied 
by her students. The dangerous pests to crops, 
plants and trees are carefully investigated. 
Miss Edith Charlton who has charge of the 
Department of Domestic Economy, possesses 
in her technical training from the Rochester 
Technical Institute and her practical experi- 
ence as extension teacher to the farmers’ wives 
of the State of Iowa, which work is carried on 
there through the State College of Agric l- 





Manual Training Exhibit at the Univerity Summer School 


grown beyond the bounds set for it and beyond 
the wildest anticipations of those in charge. 
While there were only 12 students in that sub- 
ject three years ago, there were about 150 last 
summer. A splendid school garden is pro- 
vided on the University grounds and the stu- 
dents are taken directly to this garden for the 
demonstration in farm work. Various herds 
of cattle and various stables of horses in Albe- 
marle county have been placed at the disposal 
of the classes studying cattle judging and ani- 


ture.’ Her classes in the summer school have 
grown so large that an assistant has been given 
to her for the session of 1910. There is no 
subject in the summer school which so attracts 
students and visitors as that presided over by 
Miss Charlton. She has students in Virginia 
vho possess no training except that given by 
her in the summer school, yet who are able to 
conduct with remarkable success the domestic 
science department connected with the con- 
gressional agricultural high schools. 
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There are three men in charge of the manual 
treining and bench work, Prof. Richard and 
Prof. Fred Crawford and Mr. Metcalf. This 
lepartment has grown also until it is difficult 

| find proper lecture and laboratory rooms 
for it. If there is one thing more than any- 
thing else which gives prestige to this work it 
; the success obtained by Professor Crawford 

using local materials as the fabrics with 
which they work in constructing finished pro- 
ducts neeced in the home and on the farm. The 
students in these classes are limited only by 
the time and strength of these energetic men 
ho work practically the entire day through- 
out the six weeks of the summer session. 


It is believed that sufficient training is of- 
fered in these various industrial courses to en- 
able a teecher to teach them successfully in 
any of the elementary or high schools or agri- 
cultural high schools in the State of Virginia 
and in the South. The fact that very many of 
those who have taken this work in the sum- 
mer school for several sessions are having spe- 
cial success as instructors in various southern 
schools is proof of the efficiency of these 
courses, 

It is gratifying to know that summer schools 
are also suecessful agencies in making rural 
and industrial life more productive and econ- 
omically protitable throughout the country. 


CHILDREN an? DOLLS 


Wherever children have lived, there have 
been dolls. They have been found clasped in 
oving arms in the long-buried homes of Pom- 
peli and Herculaneum, and lying beside their 
ttle owners in Egyptian mummy case and 
Babylonian tomb. The child heart remains 
the same through the passing centuries, and 
to that heart the doll is a thing most precious, 

it appeals te something elemental in the 
hild of all time. Whether it be a bisque 
eauty with curled hair, or a draped clothes- 
pin. the child, hving in a world of imagina- 
tion. endows it with life and the charming 
qualities of the “truly” baby. 

In the little book, “A Study of Dolls.” by 
G. Stanley Hall, he says: “The educational 
value of dolls is encrmous, and the protest of 
‘his paper is against longer neglect of it. It 
educates the heart and wil! even more than the 
ntellect, and to learn how to control and apply 
t will be to discover a new instrument in edu- 
ation of the very highest potency. . . . To 
make them (dolls) represent heroes in fiction, 
to have collections illustrating costumes of dif- 
ferent countries, the Eskimo hut, the Indian 
tepee. the cowboys’ log-cabin, to take them on 
macinary journeys with foreign money, is not 
only to keep children young, cheerful, out of 
bad company. but it is to teach geography, his- 
tory. morals, ete., in the most objective way.” 


While this idea was being advocated by psy- 
chologists, and a few teachers—too busy really 
to make much of a study of costumes—were 
trying to utilize the idea, for my own amuse- 
ment I was collecting information on the dress 
and care of children, especially babies of the 
different countries, in contrast with one an- 
other. It did not occur to me that the special 
knowledge gained would be of value to educa- 
tors, until an item in one of the daily papers 
mentioned the fact that in some of the sclfools 
of France history was taught by having “pup- 
pets” reproduce great events that had occurred 
in that country; also that in the Children’s 
Museum in Brooklyn, in its historical exhibit, 
models, in miniature, were used to represent 
the types of first settlers. and that children 
came again and again to look at these groups, 
which, with the help of childish imagination, 
took them back into past centuries. 

Then, with some trepidation, but remember- 
ing my own early struggles in studying “jog- 
gerfy.” when the only oasis in the book was the 
page on which the wild animals of the differ- 
ent countries were pictured, I asked our school 
superintendent what he thought of the idea of 
putting dolls, dressed as the children of dif- 
ferent countries. in the primary schools as a 
help in interesting little ones in the study of 
geography. The answer was prompt and re- 
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assuring, “A very valuable and interesting 


idea.” After consultation with the supervisor 


of primary schools, who al 


<0 gave unqualified 
approval, a “visiting set” was dressed for the 
primary schools of Springfield, sass. 

Then the real 
tail of 
natives of the ifferent ¢ 


work began. That every de 


eostume might be absolutely correct. 
untries were, when 
piles of 


The 


little mummy-like bundle in swaddling clothes 


ever possible, visited: and books 


them by reliable writers: were searched. 
was unwrapped for our benefit, and the pretty 
pillow in which successive little Germans had 
been pocketed was displaved. The great dif- 
ficulty of getting suitable, well-propertioned 
dolls, with proper facial characteristics. made 
necessary a two-days’ search in New York, and 
the right materials for dressing took much 
Even then “Gemila’s” face had to be 
the 
plexion of the desert maiden. 
Bear.” the had to 
changed from brown to glossy black, while the 
the “Hieland Laddie” 
proved a Waterloo. At the request of a num- 
ber of teachers the little Pilgrims. “Thankful 
added to the set of thir 


teen originally planned to give reality to the 


longer. 
sun-kissed ¢cm- 
“Little 
hair 


tinted to give her real 


and 
papoose, have his 


“sporran” of nearly 


and Peregrine.” were 


storv of the long ago, first Thanksgiving in 
New England. 

This is the history, in brief, of the inceptien 
and working out of the idea of having Geo- 
graphical Dolls for use in schools—that is. a 
special set: teachers had before this used reugh 
dolls gotten up for the occasion. 

The enthusiastic approval of the scheme by 
a revelation. The dolls seemed 
to fill a “leng-felt want.” 
from many States all over this country came 
letters dolls. 


where to get suitable ones for dressing. etc. 


educators was 
From England and 
asking for description of the 


information very hard to give when so much 


had to be adapted. From other sources came 


requests for their use as exhibits in store win- 
dows. A 
wished to act as their agent. was addressed to 
Dolls. Spring- 
reached me through the 
A certain paper anticipated 


letter from one “promoter.” who 


“Originator of Geographical 
field. Mass..” 


school board. 


and 
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their appearance at an N. E. A. Convention in 
the West (to which they didn’t go) as fol- 
lows: “Dollies, to represent the people of the 
ditferent sections of the globe, and each auto- 
matically performing some work of the dif- 
Che dolls are 
the invention of a Bosten woman. and having 


ferent people, will do stunts. 


heen reared in the classic atmosphere of the 
Hub. will, of course, show the best of train- 
ing.” 

The real aim and use of the doll in educa- 
tion is in helping the child into a knowledge 
of the unknown through the known. He con- 
trasts the dress of the child represented with 
vironment to which that dress is adopted. In 
other words, the dolls develop the human side 
of the subject. They secure close attention 
his own and learns through that of the en- 
from the pupils, and-what the children learn 
when closely attentive will be retained much 
longer than something studied but bringing 
no definite picture to the child’s mind. 

There are great possibilities of association 
of other things in the pupil’s mind with the 
dol! people, which are real, and teachers who 
have used them see that the interest is many 
times greater than that ad.ea by pictures to 
a child’s book. One of the most gratifying ex- 
pressions of approval came from the principal 
of a large grammar school, who said that out- 
side of geography (in the teaching of which 
he is an expert), he could use three of the doll 
set acceptably in the literature class of the 
ninth grade, as illustrations in “The Lady of 
the Lake” (“Donald” is dressed in the real 
Stuart tartan), in “The Talisman,” and in the 
history of the early settlers. 

-Teachers’ Magazine. 


The Best Part of a Child’s Education 


Every child should have mud pies, gras 
and tadpoles, wild strawberries. 
acorns, and pine cones, trees to climb and 
brooks to wade in, sand, snakes, huckleberries 
and hornets: and any child who has been de 
prived of these has been deprived of the best 
part of his education Luther Burbank. 


hoppers 
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@ INFORMATION FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1909-'10 of ALL VIRGINIA CITIES 
IN WHICH ENROLLMENT EXCEEDS 1,000 


WILLIS A. JENKINS, Newport News 
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work of mechanics in keeping the school property in repair. 
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OF EDUCATION 


UNIFYING THE COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


T. H. HARRIS, Superintenden Public Instruction, Louisa 


In the Southern States funds for the pub- 
lie schools are realized principally from three 
the State 
poll taxes, interest from 
the 


a portion of the county or municipal 


sources: (1) From appropriations 
by the Legislature, 
permanent investments, ete.); (2) from 
counts 
tax), and (3) special taxes (levied by vote of 
the people on property in the school district). 
In some of the States all of these methods are 
in operation, in others there is no State tax, or 
county tax, or authority to raise money by 
special elections in school districts. 

The State funds reach the county organiza- 
tions on the basis of the school population in 
the counties, with only one or two exceptions. 
The two prevailing methods of distributing 
schoo] funds to the children of the eounty are 


(1) Placing teachers where they are needed 


and giving all schools terms of the same 
length, and (2) apportioning the county funds 
to the different school districts on the basis 


of school population. The following is the plan 
of school government prevailing generally 
throughout the Southern States: The State, 
through its Constitution, Legislature and State 
Board of Education passes all school. legisla- 
tion, arranges courses of study, and prepares 
Hach 


a board of school directors and a 


examination questions for teachers. 
county has 


county superintendent with general authority 


over the school system of the county. The 
county is sub-divided into school districts, 
varymg in size from a ward with several 


schools to a small territory containing only one 
school. Each school district has a local board 
of school directors with powers ranging al! 


Briefly, 


this states in a general way our school organi- 


along the line from infinity to zero. 
zation in the South. The organization differs, 
of course, in the various States where the laws 
differs, as well as in the counties of a State 
where the laws are the same; but it ean be 
safely stated that the people of the South have 
accepted the civil county as the proper unit of 
school administration, though in practice they 
are far from it. 


I shall consider the subject with reference 
(1) to the raising and distribution of funds. 
(2) the of the affairs of the 
schools, and (3) the supervision of the work 
of the schools, seeking to ascertain in each 


administration 


case how far it is wise to treat the county as a 
unit. 

In all of the Southern States there are State 
funds, realized from one souree or another, 
which find their way into the counties in pro- 
portion to the number of children of schoo! 
the different counties. The original 
idea behind these State funds and this method 
of treating all counties alike was, perhaps, the 
protection of the State through general inte'- 
This idea should not govern State ap- 
The State funds should be 
used to stimulate activity in the counties. The 
only kind of profitable charity is that which 
forces the receiver to do something for himself, 
the distribution of State schoo! 
funds is that which forees the eounties to do 
something to earn them. Edueational effort ip 
a county can be measured in terms of (1) the 
length of the school session, (2) the average 
attendance of children, (3) and the ability of 
the teachers; and these factors should govern 
the distribution of the State funds, reserving 
a reasonabls sum with which to promote special! 
phases of school work, such as high schools, 
departments, consolidation, ete. 
This plan would prevent death by inactivity in 
the county which incompetent 
teachers and allows its children to stay out 
of school, and it would recognize the activity 
of the county which builds good houses, keeps 
its children in school and has them taught by 
capable teachers. In other words, the unit of 
distribution for State funds should be the kind 
and quantity of work the county is doing 


age i1n 


ligence. 


propriations now. 


and wisest 


industrial 


employs 


rather than the unit which assumes that all 
counties were exercising equal wisdom and 
activity in the education of their children. 

A large portion of the school funds should 
be realized from a county tax in which every 
tax payer shares. The entire county needs i0- 











nd 


all 


nd 
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telligent, efficient, law-respecting citizens. One 
‘riminal or pauper or obstructionist in the 
-ounty affects the entire county; the county 
protects and promotes its interests, therefore, 
by using its funds in creating citizens of the 
right type. 

Funds for extraordinary purposes should be 
raised locally when they are needed. Then 
community that needs a schoo] house or a 
longer session should see the need and raise 
the funds to meet it. No institution can pros- 
per that is not based upon the affections of 
the people whom it serves. A modest school 
house, every plank and brick of which testify 
to the sweat and love of the parents who 
patronize it will perform a greater service 
than a costly building which was thrust upon 
the community without cost or effort. I even 
doubt the wisdom of having as large a unit 
as the county when it is desired to raise special 
funds for extraordinary purposes. Enthusias- 
tie interest on the part of the man who lives 
near the school is more important than money, 
and this you cannot secure unless the man 
knows his money is invested in his school. Af- 
ter the school funds have been realized from 
the State, the county, and the special districts, 
how should they be distributed to the schools 
of the county? The methods which prevail in 
the Southern States are numerous. Some coun- 
ties apportion the funds to the school districts 
on the basis of the school enumeration. Theo- 
retically, this gives every child his pro rata 
share of the school funds. Practically, it does 
nothing of the kind, but leads to short terms 
and poor teachers in the sparsely populated 
districts. Other counties make the distribution 

the basis of attendance or enrollment with 
the same result es that just cited. Many coun- 
ties use the State and county appropriations as 
ne fund belonging to the entire country, run all 

f the schools for the same length of term and 
give the school which has only a few children 

s competent a teacher as the school which 
has many children. This is the proper method 
{ distribution. The isolated district which 
has only fifteen children may be poor and un- 

bie to raise funds with which to employ a good 

cher for a term of eight or nine months 


But it is just as necessary to educate these 
fifteen children as it is to educate the forty 
or fifty in the adjoining district. The county 
should be treated as the unit of distribution 
for all State and county funds. This will re- 
sult in uniform terms and teaching ability 
throughout the county except in those districts 
where the people are willing to raise funds by 
special elections for better houses, teachers, 
and longer sessions. Such communities should 
have and alway will have better schools than 
less progressive communities. 

The county should be the unit of school gov- 
ernment. Administrative powers conferred 
upon local district boards render a uniform 
system of schools throughout the county im- 
possible, and make for weakness and _ ineffi- 
ciency. Proper courses of study and high 
standards of teaching should be required 
throughout the county. These results can 
never be realized when there are as many 
boards to be held responsible as there are 
schools. The county boards can usually dea! 
with all questions impartially because a ma- 
jority of the members will be far enough re- 
moved from local influences to keep their judg- 
ment unwarped. Local affiliations and influ- 
ences always stand in the way of the local 
board. The county board is closely associated 
with the county superintendent, and it natur- 
ally looks to him for leadership if he is worthy 
to lead. The board will place in his hands very 
largely the administration of the schools. The 
superintendent will locate school houses, pass 
upon building plans, select teachers, buy 
school furniture, and supervise the work of 
the schools. He will perform these expert ser- 
vices not by virtue of legal authority, but be- 
cause the county board will expect such work 
at his hands. Oceasionally a county superin- 
tendent may be found who is strong and diplo- 
matie enough to work through fifty loca! 
boards and secure expert services, but he 
would be short-lived, he could not stand the 
strain long. Two country schools should be 
consolidated. Each has a board of schoo] di- 
rectors. Each board thinks that its schoo) 
should be continued; neither will consent to 


consolidation. The new plan would put sev- 
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eral men out of office—perhaps necessitate the 
creation of an entirely new board. No honest 
American citizen could be censured for refus- 
ing to consent to a plan which would deprive 
him of office! A teacher is needed, and a good 
friend of the local board members has a daugn.- 
She is a nice 


board would 


ter who wants the position. 
girl, but no teacher. A _ local 


give her the place because local influences 
would outweigh the superintendent’s profes- 
sional The board should 


be held responsible for the education of the 


influences, county 
children of the county, and local or district 
the 
through which the county board and the coun- 


boards should exist only as channels 
ty superintendent can best perform some of 
their labors. 

What should be the duties of the county 
board? It should have complete control of 
the schools of the county, subject to certain 
State The State should adopt 
the courses of' study; the county board should 
The State should examine all 
the should see that 
only qualified The 
State should pass upon the qualifications of 
county the board 
should employ the best on the list irrespective 
of their polities, religion, or place of abode. 
The State should adopt a school sanitary code; 
the county board should see that it is followed. 
The State should adopt all text-books and 
prepare manuals showing how to use them; 


regulations. 


enforce them. 


teachers ; county board 


teachers are employed. 


superintendents ; county 


the county board should see that every child 
has them and uses them to good advantage. 
The State should pass upon all plans of school 
buildings; the board should see that 
no school buildings are erected until the plans 
The county 
locate all 


county 


have been approved by the State. 
board should have authority to 
schools, build all school houses, 
employ teachers, discharge teachers, classify 
schools as to number of grades that shall be 
taught, settle all differences arising between 
teachers and pupils or teachers and patrons 
the schools 


and furnish 


-in short, the management of 


should be in the hands of the eounty board 
subject to limited supervision by the State, 
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and when possible, co-operation by loca! 
boards and committees. 

Results of county board management along 
the lines indicated: (1) Uniform courses of 
study will be inaugurated in all of the schools 
of the county; (2) all buildings will be con- 
structed in conformity with plans prepared by 
a school architect; (3) teachers will be se- 
lected for their competency and not in obedi- 
ence to local influences; (4) the board can em- 
ploy as superintendent an expert school offi- 
cer upon whose advice and leadership the 
schools will be conducted; (5) the schools ean 
be systematized, placing elementary, second- 
ary, and industrial training where they are 
needed without loss of money or effort: (6 
county schools can be made to meet the needs 
of county people by consolidation and the in- 
troduction of agriculture and household econo- 
mics. 

With a county board in charge of the 
schools it is possible to have the work of the 
school room supervised. Supervision is out of 
the question with the schools in charge of dis- 
trict boards. A great deal of money and the 
valuable time of many children are wasted be- 
cause teachers are not getting at their work 
in the right way. This is especially true in 
the country schools where there are no prin- 
cipals with time for supervision. In every 
county there are teachers blundering along in 
the wrong way. They should be placed upou 
their feet and started in the right way. But 
this work cannot be done by the superinten- 
dent. He hasn’t time for supervision. His 
time is taken up with matters of administra- 
tion. He must raise money, consolidate 
build houses, employ teachers, or- 
ganize crop clubs, establish industrial depart- 
ments, enforce courses of study, write letters, 
keep books, watch expenditures, and_ then 
some. He does not have time to go to the 
teacher who needs help and teach with her 
until she knows what to do and how to do it. 

Each superintendent in my State has in his 
county 757 square miles of territory, 25,000 
people, 8,000 school children, and 100 teachers 
This territory is small enough for administra- 


schools, 
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tive work, and that is the only kind of work 
the superintendent should or can do. But 
there should be a supervisor of class room 
work. The supervisor should be a woman 
and a strong teacher of elementary subjects; 
she should be able to go into a loosely or- 
ganized and poorly taught school and put it 
in condition to serve the community; she 
should be in sympathy with country schoo! 
work and country people, having the ability 
to build sentiment for the schools. Having 
corrected conditions in one school, the super- 
visor should move on to another needing her. 
In my judgment this is one of the next great 
steps, and with county boards in control of the 
schools the plan will be easy to introduce. 


SUMMARY 


1) Publie schoo] funds should be secured 
from the State, county, and the school dis- 
triet. The State appropriations should be 
used largely to encourage special phases of 
school work, such as high schools, agricultural 
departments, and consolidation, and _ they 
should be distributed to the counties which 
are doing something for themselves. All 
State and county funds should be used _ to 
equalize opportunities for al] the children of 
the eounty, and special funds should be ex- 
pended in the districts where they are raised. 

2) The school system of the county should 
be turned over to a small county board elected 
by the people. This board should be hampered 
not at all by local influences, and it should be 
answerable to the State only on the case of 
broad principles that concern the State sys- 


tem. 
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(3) The superintendent should be allowed 
to work within his province—administration— 
and he should be provided with an expert 
supervisor whose time should be given to the 
country teachers who need assistance. 

The obstacles that constantly rises up to 
smite the county board and obstruct its work 
is the disinclination of the people in rural dis- 
tricts to treat the school system as they treat 
every other department of government—turn 
it over to a few representatives and hold 
them responsible for results. This attitude is 
due to two facts: (1) The touches 
the people more closely than does any other 


school 
department of the government. The people 
meet teachers and pupils, hear schoo] matters 
discussed, and very naturally have their ideas 
as to how the schools should be managed. This 
is proper; without the interest and co-opera- 
tion of the people the schools will not prosper. 
no matter what the school machinery may be. 
(2) It has been only a few years since the 
teacher canvassed the neighborhood and se- 
cured the signatures of parents who obligated 
themselves to patronize his school. The par- 
ent has not forgotten this practice, and he 
thinks he sees a loss of authority in trans- 
ferring this and other duties to a 
board, only one member of which, perhaps, 
he knows intimately. We 
realize, however, more and more every year 
that publie education is a business institution, 
and to succeed, business principles must en- 


county 


are coming to 


ter into its organization and management. 


County 
while management by small sub-divisions al- 


control embodies such _ principles, 


ways results in weakness, chaos, and _ ineffi- 


ciency. 


THE GARDEN IN SUMMER 


EBEN E. REXFORD 


The coming of summer brings some relief to 
e gardener who has been busy with making 
ls, sowing seeds, and pulling weeds through 
» earlier part of the season. But there will 


| be much to be done in the garden. In- 


deed, there will always be work there for the 
gardener who is thoroughly in love with flow- 
ers and their cultivation. But one of the de- 
lightful things about gardening is that it pays 
the gardener as he goes along, and the satis- 
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faction afforded by doing something to make 
it easier for the plants to do their work weil 
makes even hard work pleasant to the persou 
who grows flowers because he loves them. 
Such a person will always be on the lookout 
for something to do in the 
will not fail to find it. 
Have you given the Dahlias proper support? 
If not, see 


garden, and he 


to it at once that they are well 


staked and tied up, for their stalks are ex- 
tremely brittle, and a sudden strong wind—a 
heavy shower, even—may break them down. 


Set a stout stake by each plant and tie the 
main stalk to it firmly Use strips of soft 
cloth for this purpose in preference to strings. 
I have frequently had Dahlia-stalks half cut 
off in windy seasons by the strings with which 
I fastened them to their stakes. 
plan to paint the dull green, 


they may not show among the foliage. 


It is a good 
stakes a that 
If the season happens to be a dry one, be 
A pailful of 
water, daily, is not too much for each plant. 
Pour it about the main stalk to make sure of 
its getting just where it will do the most good. 
If simply poured over the soil about the plant, 
a good deal of it will be wasted. 


sure to water your Dahlias well. 


If the soil is 
not rich, apply some reliable fertilizer at mid- 
The feeder, and 
must be liberally supplied with nutriment of 
you want it to do itself justice. 

The Gladiolus is another plant that must be 
given support. 


summer. Dahlia is a gross 


Its flower-stalks are tall and 
and very top-heavy when in bloom. 
They are easily beaten down by wind and rain- 
storms, and, if onee prostrated, they seldom 
This ean 
only be avoided by furnishing each plant with 
a support. 


slender, 


straighten up again. misfortune 
Neat little wooden stakes, painted 
green, can be bought very cheaply at the flor- 
ist’s. If 


they will last several seasons. 


winter, 
One stake in 
the centre of a group of Gladiolus stalks will 
be sufficient to support all of them if they are 
tied lightly to it. the 
stalk’s breaking at its junction with the root, 


these stakes are housed in 


Danger consists in 


and whatever prevents it from falling in such 
a manner as to cause disruption there is amply 


sufficient in the way of support, as the stalk 
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itself ig tough and elastic, and is seldom broken 
by severe winds. 

Tea Roses like to have their roots damp and 
cool. It is an excellent plan to keep them well 
muleched with grass-clippings from the lawn. 
When the clippings begin to decay, dig them 
Let them be 
two or three inches in depth, and so spread 
out that the ground is entirely covered by 
them. ~The which these roses are 
planted ought to be very rich. Old, decom- 
posed cow-manure igs the ideal fertilizer for 
this plant. After all the buds on a branch 
have developed into flowers, cut it back sharp- 
ly. Leave but two ‘‘eyes’’ on it. 
These, if the soil is sufficiently rich, will soon 
develop into branches, on which from three 
to half a flowers will be borne. By 
keeping up the cutting-back process through- 
out the season it is an easy matter to make 
the plant renew itself repeatedly—provided 
the soil is well supplied with nutriments This 
is the secret of the successful culture of this 
class of roses. By proper management, they 
ean be kept in bloom from June to Novem- 
ber. 


into the soil and apply more. 


soil in 


one or 


dozen 





i.ittle do ye know your own blessedness; for 
to travel hopefully is a better thing than to ar- 
rive, and the true success is to labor.—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 





Summer Normal at Manassas 


The Manassas Industrial School (colored 
will hold a Summer Normal from June 30 to 
July 30, 1910. For information address 

Lesiure Pinckney Him. 
Manassas, Va. 


Prize Essays 


As an evidence of interest in the improve- 
ment of school buildings, the Virginia School 
Supply Company will offer $100 to be divided 
in four prizes: $50 for the first; $25 for the 
second: $15 for the third; $10 for the fourth. 
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The subject of the essay will be ‘‘The Inte- 
rior Equipment of School Buildings,’’ and 
will be open to Virginia division superinten- 


dents, school trustees, principals and teachers. 
For particulars, see page 478. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ¢f DEPARTMENT ¢ PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Form X—No. 80 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
RicuMonpb, Va., April 4, 1910. 
lo Division Superintendents of Schools: 
| beg to call ycur attention to two matters: 


REDUCED STATE APPROPRIATION 


It is estimated that the total amount received from 
the State appropriations for Primary and Grammar 
Schools next session will probably be $75,000 or 
$100,000 less than the amount received this year. 
This will ameunt to between 15 and 20 cents per 
capita of school population. 

The Division Superintendents of the State should 
call the attention of the County School Boards and 
the Boards of Supervisors to this fact in order that 
the deficiency may be supplied as far as possible by 
in increase in the local levies. Heretofore the law 
has given us the full benefit of the delinquent capita- 
ion tax, but under the new act the schoo! fund will 
have to bear the burden of this part of the delinquent 
ist. Te partially offset this charge the appropriation 
made by the Legislature was increased, but there 

iil still be a deficiency of $75,0.. or $100,000. 


SCHOOL CENSUS 


The law prescribes that the school census must be 
taken during the month of April or May. We ex- 
pected to send out the blanks last week, but there 
has been a delay in the printing office. I am advised 

at every thing will be ready by Wednesday of 

is week and the books will be shipped at once 
Superintendents should give special attention to the 
natter of securing a correct census. The blanks wil! 
‘hipped to stiperintendents and distributed by 
m 
J. D. Eaarieston, Jr.. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


To High School Principals and Teachers: 


The rapid increase in the number of high schools 
in Virginia, from 74 in 1905, to 325 in 1909, has 
created a large demand for high school principals 
and teachers. It has been impossible to supply fully 
this demand with teachers and principals who have 
had training and successful experience 

As a consequence, there are many persons engaged 
in high school work who are fresh from school, lack 
experience and possess no training. Their equip- 
ment consists of bare academic knowledge of subject 
matter, and many need review in that 

A pericd of rapid growth is a critical one with 
any institution. This is especially true of our sec 
ondary schools. If the work in them lacks efficiency, 
reaction will set in, and the strong public sentiment 
which now advocates and supports them will be 
turned against them. 

For this reason the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, in connection with the University of Virginia, 
has established and maintained the University of 
Virginia Summer School, where advanced work is 
offered in all the high school subjects, and where 
advanced courses are offered in the theory and prin- 
ciples of education. 

The department will insist that, as far as possible, 
only those who have had some special training for 
or successful experience in their work, should be 
selected as principals and teachers in the high 
schools which receive special State aid 

Your attention, therefore, is called to the excellent 
opportunity which is afforded at the University Sum- 
mer Schocl for such special preparation, and those 
who have not had the training indicated above are 
urged to take advantage of the numerous courses 
there open to them at exceedingly moderate cost— 
less than any other summer school of equal rank in 
the country 

J. D. Eaorieston, Jn. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


AMONG THE COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The University enrollment has now reached 800, 
largest in its history. 
The Seventh Annual Letter to the Alumni of the 
University has been prepared by Dean Page. It is 
valuable summary of University progress for the 
ent session, and is distributed to the Alumni. 
riends of the University can obtain copies of this 
Letter by a request to Dean James R. Page, Uni- 
ity, Va. 
ing to the illness of both Senator Elihu Root 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the University exercises 


for Jefferscn’s Birthday, April 13th, were regretfully 
abandoned. 

The handsome new Law Building is well under 
way and will be ready for occupancy next Fall 

Plans are being completed for a new wing to the 
University Hospital. This addition will include 
medical laboratories, as well as hospital wards and 
appliances. 

Dean J. M. Page was elected by the recent Legis 
lature to succeed Dr. Chas. W. Kent as University 
representative on the State Board of Education 
Dean Page’s term of office was to begin in March, 
1911, but, as Dr. Kent has gone abroad for nine 
months and has therefore resigned his position on 
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the State Board, Dean Page ras been appointed to 
assume his duties this Spring 


spoke at the April meeting of 
the Civie Club on the “Study of the Social Sciences.” 

As a guest of the Civic Club, Rev. Anna Shaw ad- 
dressed a large audience in Cabell Hall on “Woman's 
Suffrage,’ April 25th 

The concert of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
was the most highly appreciated of all the musical 
attractions brought here this session by the Y. M. 
C. A. bureau. 

Profs. Wilson, Kent, Jordan, Faulkner 
will spend the coming Summer in Europe 


Prof W. H. Heck 


and Dobie 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 

Owing to a protracted ease of illness, Professor 
James R. Thornton, of the Department of Mathe- 
matics, has been compelled to give up his class-room 
duties for the remainder of the session. His place 
is being supplied by Mr. J. B. Smith, an M. A. grad- 
vate of the University of Virginia, a teacher of 
several years’ experience, and more recently a grad- 
ute student and candidate for the Ph. D. degree in 
mathematics at the University of Virginia. The col- 
lege is fortunate in securing his services. 

Professor C. C. Gaines (class of ’75) of Poughkepsie, 
N. Y., author of several text-books, and President of 
Eastman Buisiness College, visited “The Hill’ re- 


cently and addressed the students in the college 
chapel. 
At a preliminary contest, to be held on the 26th 


of April, a speaker will be chosen to represent the 
college in the annual inter-collegiate State oratori- 
cal contest. On the 27th and 28th of the month the 
regular junior orations will be delivered by the mem- 
bers of the junior class. This is a requirement in 
course of all candidates for degrees. 

The new catalogue, the first to appear since the 
raising of the entrance requirements, will prove of 
special interest to all graduates and friends of the 
college. A number of important changes in the cur- 
riculum and several additions in the courses of 
study have been made 

The present senior class is one of the largest the 
college has had for a number of years, and the com- 
mencement in June promises to be a notable one. 
Besides the men who expect to engage in the study 
of law, medicine, or theology, several members of 
this class have already signified their intention of 
entering one or another of the larger universities in 
the fall to pursue graduate courses of instruction 
along special lines 

The programme of speakers for commencement 
has not yet been officially announced, but it is al- 
ready known, to the delight of every one, that Dr. 
W. W. Moore, of Union Seminary, Richmond, willi 
preach the baccalaureate sermon. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The chapel lecture for April was delivered on the 
20th by Superintendent Harris Hart, of Roanoke 
city. He dwelt with force and insight on “Practical 
Ideals for College Men.’ His remarks were liberally 
applauded 

The College Dramatic Club recently gave a highly 
successful performance of Harold McGrath’s “The 
Man On the Box.” 


Before leaving on a Western trip, President More- 


head assisted at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
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new First English Lutheran church on Monument 
street, Richmond. The pastor of the church, Rev. 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., recently made a gratifying canvass 
at Salem in the solicitation of funds for this build- 
ing. 

The contract for the new dormitory and gymnasium 
was awarded to the King Lumber Company, of Char- 
lottesville. Va., who have begun energetically to 
press the work to a conclusion. 


HARRISONBURG NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


SCHOOL 


A number of new students entered for the spring 
term bringing the enrollment up to 209. The sched- 
ules were made out before the term began, the work 
was quickly organized and the new students have 
gone to work in earnest and in fine spirit. 

On April 6th the Harrisonburg Public School 
joined the Normal School on the grounds in front 
of Science Hall to take part in the first Arbor Day 
celebration, which had been planned by a committee 
from the faculty. The order of exercises was as 
follows: Procession of Normal students starting 
from Science Hall joined the High School on the 
lawn. All sang America. The professional class 
planted an oak tree; Houseaolds Arts class walnut; 
Manual Arts, silver maple; Fifth year class, silver 
maple; the Kindergarten, linden; Fourth year class, 
ash; Preparatory class, ash; Rural Arts, sugar 
maple; Faculty, sugar maple. There were short and 
appropriate talks given by Prof. Johnston, Miss Davis, 
and Prof. Garrison, of the High School, and by Dr. 
Wayland, of the Normal School faculty. The Normal 
Glee Club led the songs. The school hopes this im- 
pressive and instructive Arbor Day programme has 
established a precedent to be followed in all succeed- 
ing years. 

The following instructors have been added to the 
faculty for the summer quarter, beginning June 21st. 
Prof. William R. Smithey, principal, Petersburg High 
School, mathematics; Prof. William D. Smith, Win- 
chester Normal Institute, geography and rural arts; 
Mrs. Sue Porter Heatwole, reading and language; 
Miss Ruth Round, assistant in physical education. 

With the exception of Miss King, Miss Harrington 
and Miss Lancaster the faculty will continue their 
work through the summer term. Miss King, of the 
Rural Arts Department, and Miss Harrington, of 
the Kindergarten Department will attend the Mac- 
Donald School in Canada during the summer. Miss 
Lancaster will go to Teachers College, Columbia, 
New York. 

President Burruss will give during the summer 
term a course in Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Manual Arts. This subject is especially suited for 
teachers who are preparing for positions as super- 
visors or snecial teachers of Manual Arts. 

Within the past few weeks the students have given 
two plays and other creditable and enjoyable enter- 
tainments, the proceeds of which to be used for the 
first school annual. 

The Coburn Players have been secured by the 
school to give in May two plavs, “As You Like It” 
and “Twelfth Night,” under the apple trees in the 
school orchard. 

The Rockingham Corn Club organized and- 
rected under the supervision of Professors Hulvey 
and Heatwole, promises to be a valuable influence 
in the county. Already there are more than forty 
wide-awake members who have planted their cort. 
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and the funds necessary to provide a practical de- 
monstrator and to supply the necessary materials 
for the club have been obtained. 

At a recent meeting of the school board the con- 
tract was given for the building of a new dormitory. 
This will be dormitory number two in the school 
ear, and provides for rooming seventy-five students 
with large gymnasium in the basement. This build- 
ng will be finished in December. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


April has been a busy month at the college. Prep- 
arations for field day which is to be on Saturday, 
April 30th, have kept the tennis courts, out-door 
cinder track, and the floor of the large gymnasium 
full of eager aspirants practicing for final contests. 

Literary affairs exciting special interest this 
month were the Shakespearean play “Twelfth Night” 
presented by the Franklin Literary Society, and the 
lecture of Dr. Gow, Director of Music at Vassar Col- 
lege on the subject of Music. 

In social affairs the Sophomores gave the Seniors 
a trip to Mars, the Seniors entertained the Juniors 
with a Shakespearean Birthday Party, and the Fresh- 
men the Seniors with a spectacular trip a la Dante's 
Inferno. 

Altogether the month has been filled with more 
than the usual number of happy occasions incident 
to college life. 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, 
VIRGINIA 


The State Summer Normal and School of Ele- 
mentary Methods will open June 30th. The advance 
advertising matter sent out announced the opening 
for June 2ist but the Department of Education 
changed the date to June 30th. The work of the 
summer school will begin promptly at 8:00 A. M. 
on Thursday, June 30th, so students are urged to 
report on June 29th for registration. 

The faculty and officers of the summer schoo! will 
be as follows: 

J. L. Jarman, A. B., L. L. D., President of State 
Normal School, Director. 

B. M. Cox, Business Manager of State Norma! 
School, Business Manager. 

Fr. A. Hodge, M. A., Department of Psychology, 
State Normal School. 

J. Moore McConnell, Ph. D., Head of Department 
f History and Economics, Davidson College, David- 
son, N. C. 

C. Mattoon, Head of Department of Manual 
Training, State Normal School. 

L. T. Stoneburner, Jr., Professor of Mathematics, 
Richmond City High School. 

Willie London, Department of English, Roanoke 
City High School, 

Selina S. Taylor, Agricultural High School, Manas- 
Sas. Va. 

Laetitia M. Snow, Ph. D., Denartment of Botany, 
Wellesley College. 

‘'innie V. Rice, State Normal School Faculty. 

Mary C. Hiner, Department of English, State Nor- 

School. 

_a London, Head of Department of Mathematics, 

State Normal School. 


M. W. Haliburton, Supervisor of Primary Grades 
in Training School, State Norma! Schoo! 

Alice B. Wildman, B. S., Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Mary G. Tennyson, Drawing. 

Evelyn I. Rex, Supervisor of Music, Richmond City 
Schools. 

M. K. Taliaferro, Assistant Librarian, State Nor- 
mal School, 

President Jarman attended the meeting of the 
Southern Educational Association in Little Rock, 
Ark., and reported a most delightful trip. He also 
attended the meeting of the State Board of Educa 
tion in Richmond on April 20th. 

The Dramatic Club of the Schoo) presented a 
bright little comedy entitled “Breezy Point,” before 
a large and enthusiastic audience in March and 
early in April the Glee Club Concert was given. In 
stead of the varied program usually presented by 
the Glee Club, on this occasion the music was all 
taken from the operetta “A Nautica! Knot,’ and the 
young ladies rendered it with much spirit 

The annual joint-debate of the Argus and Cun- 
ningham Literary Societies was held in the Audit 
rium on the evening of March 24th. The subject of 
the debate was, Resolved, That Senators should be 
elected by popular vote. The palm was awarded to 
the Argus representatives, who had the negative 
side of the question. 

Instead of the regular annual usually issued by 
the school, the class of 1910 will publish a class 
book; much interest is being manifested in this 
undertaking and the Seniors are promising a most 
attractive volume. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


The State Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest will 
be held at Emory and Henry College on May 6th 
John McGuire, a member of the Senior Class, has 
been chosen in a preliminary contest to represent 
Emory and Henry College in this Intercollegiate Con- 
test. Eight voung men contested for the place of 
representative in the State contest 

The Calliopean Literary Society gave its 72nd an- 
nual public debate April 16th. The subject discussed 
wus: Resolved, That Capital Punishment Should be 
Abolished in the U. 8S. A. E. E. Huntsman and W. 
R. Pennington represented the affirmative. and G. K 
Patty and H. C. Stuart the negative. The decision 
was rendered in favor of the affirmative. The special 
train from Bristol and Abingdon brought more than 
200 vounz !adies from Sullins College, Martha Wash- 
ineton Colleve, and Virginia Institute. D. T. McKee 
was the orator of the evening 

Dr. N. M. Watson, of Norton, recently preached a 
series of very strong sermons before the student body 
and college community. 

Rev. S. B. Vaught, of Johnson City, Tenn., will 
preach the annual sermon before the Y. M. C. A 
Sunday evening, June 5th. 





V. M. I. CORPS ON PRACTICE MARCH 


The Superintendent and commandant of cadets 
have, for some time, been making preparations to 
take the corps of cadets on a practice march during 
the early part of the month of May, in lieu of their 
regular June camp, and arrangements to this end 
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have now been practically completed. Equipped with 
all the necessary paraphernalia—shelter tents, field 
ranges, haversacks, blankets, etc., the corps under 
command of the commandant, Col. Samuel R. Glea- 
son, and accompanied by the surgeon, commissary, 
ambulance and baggage train, will leave here Mon- 
day, May 9th, with Staunton for its objective point. 
making the march in three easy, twelve mile stages: 
the first will take them to the neighborhood of Fair- 
field, the second to a selected site, twelve miles be- 
yond, and the third put them in the vicinity of 
Staunton, where they will camp one day, and make 
the return trip in a similar manner 


JOURNAL 
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On the march instruction will be given in “Ad 
vance and Rear Guard,” “Out Post,” “Attack and 
Defence by Small Infantry Commands,” topograph: 
cal road sketch, camp sanitation, and in general ai! 
details which tend to fit tnem to perform the duties 
of company officers of infantry as outlined in Genera! 
Orders No. 231, War Department, Series 1909. 

Outside of the instructive features, which, of 
course, is of first importance, the trip is expected to 
afford a pleasant outing to all concerned, and the 
boys will return with renewed energy and vigor to 
apply themselves to the Final examinations which 
begin shortly thereafter, 


SCHOOL NEWS 


BUCHANAN COUNTY 


anpeared in The Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education concerning the educational condi- 
tion of Buchanan county While we are hidden from 
the eastern portion of the State by the giant hills of 
the great Southwest, and while we are out of hear 
ing of locomotive whistles, we are in reach of a few 
school buildings and are ever willing to aid the ad- 
vancement of the cause of education. 


has eve! 


Nothing 


In the county, during the school term of ’09, ‘10, 
there were fifty-eight teachers employed at an aver- 
age salary of forty-two dollars per month, and of 
this number twenty-three are from other counties 
than Buchanan During the year more than ten 
thousand dollars have been paid out for teachers’ 
salaries. The average daily attendance was as good 


county, where 
and the deep 


as could be expected in a mountain 
hills are to climb, streams to cross, 
snows of winter to trudge through. The school 
nouses are poorly equipped, and in many instances 
can hardiy be called houses at all. The new division 
superintendent, Mr. W. L. Ownbey, has wrought 


many changes in school affairs during his short time 
in office. There are nine single room buildings and 
two two-room buildings in course of construction in 


the county, at an average cost of about nine hundred 
dollars 

The high school 
should and could be 


at the county seat is not what it 
the house is the poorest in the 


county—out of shape, and so poorly ventilated that 
the board of health would be tempted to condemn 
it, should they visit it 


Superintendent Ownbey will attend the summer 
school of methods at Charlottesville, and nearly all 
the teachers will attend the Normal at Big Stone Gap 
or at Emory 

W. M. GRIMSLEY. 
Crintwoop, Va., April 18, 1910. 

{ am sorry to see the State appropriation reduced. 
T called my county school board together the 14th 
day of January; the board unanimously voted for an 
increase in the levies 30 cents on 100 for counly 
school funds, and 20 cents on 100 for district school 
funds 1 placed this exhibit before our board of 
supervisors and they voted for it, so you see we 
have done all that we can do. You can place this in 
the Virginia School Journal if you think it will 
help other counties to take knowledge of what the 
youngest 
good work 


has done, our High School has done 
J. E. FRENCH. 
Superintendent 


county 


SCHOOL NEWS FROM NORFOLK COUNTY 

Over two thousand people attended the Educa- 
tional Rally held at Deep Creek on Thursday, March 
the 24th. Schools in several of the Districts were 
closed in order to give the pupils and teachers an 
opportunity to attend. The Norfolk and Portsmouth 
Traction Company gave excellent service in carry- 
ing them frcm Portsmouth to Gilmerton. From there 
and other sections of the county, they went in large 
picnic and farm wagons. 

The exercises in the morning were presided over 
by Mr. H. H. Young, the efticient Principal of Deep 
Creek School, who introduced the first speaker, Prof 
J. H. Binford, Secretary cf the Education Co-opera- 
tive Commission. His talk proved to be a very help- 
ful one. In well chosen words Mr. A. H. Martin in- 
troduced the next speaker, Capt. R. W. Silvester, 
President of Maryland Agriculture College, whose :e- 
marks were very interesting. 

The chief center of attraction was Gov, Mann. who 
delivered a very inspiring address at the afternoon 
session in the open air from a platform that had 
been erected. 

Dinner was served to those present by the people 
of Deep Creek District. Tae occasion was enlivened 
by the presence of a brass band. Those preseni en- 
joved very much examining the unusually creditable 
exhibit of the work of the pupils of Deep Creek 
School 

The school authorities were very much gratified to 
see the large number of prominent peonle from the 
ccunty and adjoining cities present. 

At a meeting of the colored teachers of the county 
held Saturday, April the 16th, State Examiner H 
Jackson Davis was present and spoke on School Hy- 
ziene, The Development and Beautification of School 
Property and Grounds, and on School Gardening 

At this meeting there was held an exhibit of the 
industrial work accomplished by the pupils of tne 
colored schools in the county during the presem 
session. This exhibit included work in cooking, sew 
ing and manual training. 

The colored teachers throughout the county take 
a very active interest in this phase of school work 
There are two supervisors of manual training an‘ 
two teachers of cooking. In nearly all schools not 
visited by these supervisors, the work is carried vu! 
by the teachers. 

A. H. ForeMa’ 
Division Superintendent of Schools 
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RURAL LIFE WEEK AT UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


There has been no more helpful, interesting and 
vital enterprise connected with any summer school 
than Rural Life Week at University Virginia. The 
discussions center around the large educational 
topics of better educational facilities for rural eom- 
munities, and the socialization of school work. 

The time between July 13th and 16th this year 
will be devoted to discussions of rural life problems. 
As far as the subjects have been selected, they will 
be as follows: “Diseases Spread by Soil Pollution,” 
by Dr. C. W. Stiles, of the Hook-Worm Commission; 
“Public School Agriculture and Farming,” by Mr. 
Dick Crosby, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; “Agriculture in the OneTeacher Rural 
School,” by Professor B. H. Cocheron; “Profitable 
Farming, the Basis of Rural Progress,” by Professor 
S. W. Fletcher, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Other 
speakers will be Mr. T. O. Sandy, of Virginia; Dr. 
kK. C. Davis, of the Rutgers Agricultural College and 
the University of Virginia Summer School; Miss 
Charlton, of the lowa Agriculture College; and prob- 
ably Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University; 
Hon. J. D. Egglestion, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Virginia; Dr. S. A. Knapp, of the 
United States Agricultural Department; Dr. Ennion 
G. Williams, Virginia Commissioner of Health. 





The board of supervisors at its regular meeting 
on April the 5th, at New Kent Courthouse made the 
schocl levies for 1910 and 1911. All the districts in 
the county, except Weir Creek, which has the maxi- 
mum of 50 cents, has 25 cents, 15 cents district, and 
10 cent county. Black Creek and Cumberand raised 
theirs 10 cents, making it 25 cents district and 10 
cents county. It stands now, Weir Creek, 50 cents, 
Black Creek and Cumberland, 35 cents, and St. 
Peter’s, 25 cents. The county levy is the minimum 
ouly, 10 cents. An effort was made to get a raise of 
5 cents, making it in all the districts except Weir 
Creek, for county and district, 40 cents. A 5 cent 
raise in the county levy would enable us to run 
about a month longer, and we feel sure the people 
will scon see that it will be wise to do so and insist 
on the raise. If the trustees and teachers will co- 
operate in an effort to get the raise, I feel sure it 
can be done. Don’t be discouraged by this failure 
but work the more earnestly. 

W. B. Cocarx. 





PRESIDENT TAFT APPROVES 


Sends Autograph Photo to Mrs. Moffett for Manassas 
School 


Mammoth School Bazaar Will be Held First Nine 
Days in September—It is Hoped That the Council 
Will Allow the Use of Grant Avenue for the Great 
Display. 


“For the Normal Training and Model Classes 
under Mrs. Mary 8S. Moffett, with best wishes. 
Wo. H. Tarr. 
April 8, 1910.” 
Such is the autograph message on a large, hand- 
photograph of the President of the United 
States sent by him to Mrs. Mary S. Moffett, super- 
z principal of the public schools and of the 
mal training department. That the public schools 
ani their principal have been so honored by Presi- 


a 


Je Taft is a propitious omen for their continued 


success, and the citizens of Manassas appreciate 
highly the mark of recognition. This is one of the 
first gifts for the school bazaar. 





SCHOOL PROGRESS ON CHINCOTEAGUE ISLAND 


The progress of the schools on Chincoteague Ie 
land has been as rapid perhaps as that of any com- 
munity laboring under the same difficulties and dis- 
advantages. The island is seven miles from the 
main land on the eastern side of Accomac county 
near the Maryland line. The inhabitants support 
themselves by fishing and oystering, the latter being 
the principal industry. As in every sea-faring place 
the peopie as a whole are in limited circumstances 
and the lack of money for schools has been their 
greatest drawback. 

Until 1871 a private school was the one place of 
learning on the island. It was a log structure used 
for church, school and meeting house. From 1871 
until 1873 the same building was used for a public 
school and thtn one was built It had two rooma 
and as many teachers taught about sixty pupils. 
The principal was paid $33 per month and his as- 
sistant $20, the length of time being five and one 
half months. This building was torn down, sold for 
$25, and a new one of four rooms erected in 1898. 
The corps of teachers was increased to three, the 
principal paid $50 per month, and his assistants $20. 
The number of pupils was about 190. In 1903 two 
rooms were added to the building, two more teachers 
employed, the term lengthened to six and one-half 
months and the school graded. Two more rooms 
were added in 1906, the numper of teachers increased 
to seven and the term made seven and one-half 
months. The number of pupils at this time was 
about 260. In 1907 music was introduced into the 
school successfully—the first attempt having failed— 
and an instructor was secured who devoted ber en 
tire time to it. The principal's salary was increased 
to $80, his assistants paid more and the term made 
nine months. 

At the present time there are ten teachers em- 
ployed in the high school and three others in as 
many rural schools at the extremities of the island. 
There are 456 pupils enrolled at the high school and 
100 attend the rural] schools. The schoo] property is 
valued at $5,000 and the expenses of keeping the 
school running is about $4,500 a year. A plan has 
been recently proposed (which will in all probability 
meet with approval) to consolidate all the schools 
and have the children under better supervision and 
instruction than can possibly exist in ordinary one 
room schools. If this is done the building will be 
enlarged and the number of teachers increased te 
twelve or more. The school board consists of nten 
who are doing all in their power for the advance 
ment of the school and under the supervision of an 
able division superintendent aided by a conscientious 
and capable corps of instructors, the schools of Chin- 
coteague have before them a great future. 

C. E. Hunver, 
Principal of School 





—__—< 


WOODSTOCK TRAINING SCHOOL 


The spring term of the Woodsteck Training class 
opened April 11th, under the efficient management 
of the director, Miss M. E. Coppedge. The enroll- 
ment is large, the pupils are hard at work, and the 
success of work is most encouraging. 
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A special feature of the spring term, is a review 
class for teachers and those who desire to make 
preparation for the Jul examinations or to further 
strengthen their qualifications for the coming year's 


work The course embraces methods, practice and 
observation teaching, and all the subjects required 
for a first grade certificate 4 model class of begin- 
ners has been formed in connection with the class 
in primary method 

Miss Coppedge i iccomplished much extension 
work duril the past session, by visiting many of 
the rura hoo helping by correspondence the 
rural teache with their work, and by making ad- 
dresses in the various Teachers’ Institutes of Shen- 
andoah and ther adjoining counties 

All are enthusiastic and interested in their work 
and feel that they will be greatly benefited by taking 
this Normal training course 


Respectfully, 
W. H. NewMan, 
Clerk of Board 
April 28 910 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND 
Cuap. 97 An 
titled an 
lic schcol 


ACT to amend and re-enact an act en- 
wt to provide a retirement fund for pub- 
ipproved March 14, 1908. 


Approved March PB 1910 


1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of Vir 
ginia, That an act entitled an act to provide a retire 
ment fund for public school teachers, approved March 
fourteenth, nineteen hundred and eight, be amended 
and re-enacted so as to read as follows: 

Any person, not including the division superintend 
ents, who has taught in the public schools of this 
State, may make application to be retired and pen- 
sioned under the terms of thfs act, provided his case 


comes under either of the two following classififica- 
tions 
Class “A” shall 


taught in the publi 


has 


. 


include every person who 


hools of this State an agers 


gate of at least twenty vears and who has maintained 
a good record and by reason of physical or mental 
infirmity or old age is incapable of rendering effi 
cient servic is tea 

Class “B hall inelude every person who has 
taught in the public schools of this State for an ag 
gregate of east thirt ears and who has main 
tained a 1 recerd and has reached the age of fifty- 
eight vea 1 man id fifty vears, if a woman 

The State board of education is authorized, and it 
shall be its dut » nla anv such person on the 
list to be know as tl retired teachers’ list’ and 
pay him a pel n as hereinafter provided, subject 
to the exceptions and 1 tt ions mentioned herein 
and a areful record of the names of the teachers 
pensioned under this act shall be kept by the State 
board of educatior 

2. No a] nt under clas A” shall be pensioned 
until, and ut his mental or physical disability 

shown by ¢ let satisfactory both to the State 
boa! tl Sta board of education 
ind either 1id hoards may order a special 
medical I f by some physician appointed 
by it, the ex not exceeding five dollars in each 
case of tl raid examination, to be borne by 
the applicant, unless otherwise directed by the State 


board of education 


3. Any person in either class retired under this 
act shall have deducted from the first year’s pension 
an amount equal to thirty per centum of the average 
annual salary earned by such person during the last 
five years he was a teacher in this State, less the 
amounts already contributed to the pension fund by 
such person retired. 

All money so deducted shall be used to create 
permanent endowment for the retirement fund, and 
only the income shall be used in paying pensions o1 
other current expenses 

4. The fund; whence derived.—In order to provide 
a fund to pension said retired teachers, all contracts 
with teachers shall provide that the chairman and 
the clerk of the school board, or other officers whose 
duty it is to pay public school teachers, shall deduct 
monthly from the salary of each teacher in the State 
a sum equal to one per centum of his salary. In 
order that the sum so deducted shall be promptly 
covered into the treasury of the State, it shall be 
the duty of the State board of education to deduct 
from the annual apportionment on account of the 
appropriation of the general assembly and the accu 
mulated interest on the investments of the literary 
fund one per centum of the total amount of the 
salaries of the teachers of each county, town or city 
as shown by the annual report of the division super- 
intendent for the preceding year. Should the sala- 
ries of the teachers for the current year exceed the 
salaries paid the preceding year, then the State board 
of education shall deduct for the succeeding year an 
additional amount sufficient to cover said excess, it 
being the intention in this section of the act to pro- 
vide a convenient means of paying the pensions de- 
ducted from the teachers’ salaries into the State 
treasury without having the truble and expense of 
many small remittances from a large number of 
clerks of district boards. All amounts so deducted 
and received shall be placed by the State treasurer 
to the credit of the fund to be called the “retired 
feachers’ fund” and an accurate account shall be 
kept of all funds so received 

5. Appropriation.—The sum of five thousand dol- 
lars per annum is hereby appropriated out of 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated 
to carry into effect the provisions of this act. The 
said sum shall be turned over to the State board of 
education and deposited as aforesaid with the State 
treasurer to be placed to the credit of the fund 
created by section four of this act. 

6. Legacies, bequests, et cetera.—All legacies, be- 
cuests and funds derived from devises for the benefit 
teachers under this act shall be paid over 
the State board of education and shall be by it trans 
ferred, as aforesaid, to the treasurer of Virginia 
be placed to the credit of the fund provided for 
four or seven of this act, as may be prope! 
to carry out the terms of the gift. 

All money belonging to this fund from whatevé 
derived by the State board of education shail 
be paid into the treasury of the Staf 
office and upon the warrant of the second audit yt 
Virginia 

7. The State board of education shall be permit 
to invest the capital and unappropriated incom¢ 
the said “retired teachers’ fund,” as provided in 
eleventh subdivision of section fourteen hundred 
thirty-three of the Code, with all the powers of 
vestment or re-investment granted by said section, And 
all securities belonging to said fund shall be depo 
ited with the second auditor for safe keeping, wh? 
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D Order Bird Pictures in Natural Colors NOW for Spring Bird Study 


re As aids in teaching Language, History, Geography Literature, etc., use 


ictures 


Reproductions of the World's Great Paintings 


‘Ihe Perr 


. ONE CENT EAC 


Smaller, Half-Cent Size, 3 x 3%¢. 


two pictures and a colored Bird Picture. 


: THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


for 2 or more 
Size 5% x 8. 
Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12. 
The Une Cent Pictures are 6 to 8 times the size of this picture. 
Eird Pictures in Natural Colers, 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more 
Lerge Pictures for Framing, 22 x 28 inches, including margin. Price, 75 cents each, 8 for %.90 


Send three two-cent stamps for catalogue of one thousand miniature Iliustrations 


OF EDUCATION 
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ct shall return with his annual report a list thereof on said list unless such person shal! have taught at 
h th a statement of their value. least two sessions since July first, nineteen hundred 
u Only the income of the funds received and invested and eight; after January first, nineteen hundred and 
r nder this section shall be used in paying pensions twelve, and priof to January first, nineteen hundred 
he or other current expenses. and thirteen, no person shall be placed on said list 
t) ‘. What pensions to be paid—The State board cf unless such person shall have taught at least three 
Ct education shall quarterly, on the first day of January, sessions since July first, nineteen hundred and eight 
' April, July and October of each year, issue its war- after January first, nineteen hundred and thirteen 
he int on said fund, signed by tae president and secre- and pricr to January first, nineteen hundred and 
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de earned by such person during the last five fourteen, no person shall be placed on the pension 
ate irs he was a teacher in the public schools of this list unless such person shall have taught at least 
State. The second auditor shall issue his warrant five sessions since July first, nineteen hundred and 
t said persons accordingly. In no event, however eight: provided, that the provisions of t} ection 
| any quarterly pension exceed the sum of one shall not apply to any person wil ition 
dred dollars: provided, that any person whose reached the State board of education ; , Tnly 
. rage annual salary during the last five years he first, nineteen hundred and eight 
teacher in the public schools of this State 1014. Any person who would have been et oO 
iled or exceeded one thousand dollars, may re a pension under this act under eiths , 4 , 
i f s a quarterly pension as much as one hundred class “B” had it been in ferce prior to J f 
enty-five dollars. In the event that the avail- nineteen hundred and eight, and subsequet j 
funds shall, in the judgment of the State board first, nineteen hundred and two, and wt ‘ ed 
lucation, upon a prudent and equitable appro- either voluntarily or on account of pl aa 
yf ition of the same for any quarter be insufficient to bility from teaching in the publie schools to 
| the pensions due for the quarter to the full Iuly first, nineteen hundred and eight ile 
yuint thereof, then the same shall be paid pro rata quent to July first, nineteen hundred vo, and 
ling to the amount of money that is available who is otherwise qualified under the p o yf 
oresaid this act, shall receive under this act a pens ial 
Tl State board cf education shall see that to one-fourth of the average salary earns h 
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ns ount of all moneys received, invested or dis five vears of his service, which shall be paid a t} 
inder this act. and the superintendent of pub pensions are paid under this act and a : 
truction shall include a full statement of all visions affecting other pensioners under act 
ansactions of said fund in his annual or his shall apply to those pensioned under tl} : 
report The State board of education shall 11. The State hoard of education s) iblish 
e proper and sufficient bonds from the persons anually the retired teachers’ list in the Virginia 
ns. charged with the management or custody Journal of Education, or some other paper selected 
jd funds, except in the cases of the State treas by it, giving the nani ge nd ension 
' nd second auditor, whose cfficial bonds shal! of each person on said list together wv ent 
said funds, for the proper application of the class under which he is retired 
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The Winchester State Summer 
Institute For Teachers 





June 20—July 30 





Location—The beautiful and historic city of 
Winchester, in the famous Shenandoah Valley, ‘the 
garden spot of the State It is a cool, delightful 


place to spend the summer. 


Faculty — Composed of |% instructors of ability, 


training and experience 


Courses—Strong courses designed to prepare for 
examinations for teachers’ certificates, Music, Na- 
ture Study, Manual Training, Agriculture. 


Model Classes a Special Feature. 


Expenses— Tuition for entire time only $2; board 
$3 to $5 per week in refined families. 


For catalogue or information, address 


C. M, FARMER, Conductor, 


N. D. COOL, Gen’1, Mgr., 
Winchester, Va. 


Berryville, Va. 











FREE TUJTION SCHOLARSHIP 


The Carnegie Colle ers, O., gives Free Tuition to one 
student in each coun: Ja ‘re for County or State Exam- 
ination, for a position eper and Stenographer. or to 
receive credit on your cu: rse by taking instruction by 











mail. Prepare for a better cer ate or position. Commence 
to-day. Do it now. 
NORMAL ACADEMIC AND BUSINESS COURSES 
Arith. Methods Alg. Rook keeping 
Gram, Psychology Geom. Shorthand 
Geog. Phys. Geog.) Khet. Ty pewriting 
History Hist Edu. Lat. Com. Arith, 
Physiol. Physics Geol. Com. Law 
Civ. Gov Cesar Bot. English 
Lit. Cicero Chem. Business Form 











Cut out this ad., draw a line through each study desired, 
ard mail at once with application for free tuition to Dept. C, 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocers, Ounio 





CLYDE W. SAUNDERS 
Richmond, Va. 


Printing 


For Music 


for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Books on Music, Sheet 
Music, everything pertaining to 
Music, write to 


Ne GlOlON F. SUNY CONDON 


Chicago, Illinois 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


Chicago Kindergarten College 


Established 1886. 
Mrs. JOHN N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principals. 


This College offers a six-weeks course of study for 
kindergartners, and for teachers in all grades of schoo! 
work, 


For catalogue address 
1200 Michigan Beulevard, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Institute Instructor 


Alexander Chaplain, Ped. D., 


Otfers His Services te Teachers’ Institutes. 


My plan is different from that of all other 
instructors. I do not lecture, for that is 
the poorest way of teaching anything. I 
supply each teacher with a working sylla- 
bus, and set them to work answering my 
questions. I expand these answers, clear 
up all obscure points, and show the prac- 
tical application to the work in the school 
write to 


room. For terms, etc., 


Alexander Chaplain 


EASTON, MARYLAND 
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COVINGTON STATE SUMMER 
Normal School 


June 30—July 30 
ideal Location. In the Heart of the Alleghany Mountains. 


Cool Days and Nights 


Nearby are some of the most celebrated health 
and pleasure resorts in the United States—the Vir- 
ginia Hot, the White Sulphur, the Old Sweet, the 
Sweet Chalybeate, and the Old White Springs. 


A good place to rest—a better place to work 





A strong course in the subjecte required for 
Teachers’ Certificates; also Music, Nature Study, 
Manual Training and Agriculture. 


Faculty Selected for their Ability 


For information write 


Supt. J. G. JETER 


COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 


ot JOS. H. SAUNDERS, Conductor 
NORFOLK, VA. 





University .*. Virginia 





Summer School 
June I7fh to July Isth 





This school is intended primarily for 
High School Teachers, Principals, and 
First Grace Teachers who desire to pur- 
sue the Professional Course. Every sub- 
ject in the Professional Course will be 
taught, and by special arrangement six 
courses taken in two years will entitle a 
teacher to a Professional! Certificate, 


Seventy-five courses will be offered, 
including full courses in Agriculture, 
Nature Study and Music. 


Fees, $5 a course. Board reasonable. 


The School of Methods will be con- 
ducted as usual in connection with the 
University School, 


For 40-page catalogue, write to 


Director Summer School 


University Virginia 

















Summer School of the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 


Ninth Session—Six Weeks 
June 21—July 29, 1910 


For teachers of all grades, from Kinder- 
garten to College. Average attendance over 
2000. 40 states. 100 instructors. About 400 


| courses in 20 departments, in cycles of two, 


three and four years. 250 courses offered this 
year. 60 popular lectures. 


Music Festival: Five concerts by best artists 
Registration fee of $10 admits to everything. 
soard and lodging at reasonable rates. 
Reduced rates on railroads. 


For announcement containing full informa- 
tion and for Home Study Bulletins, address 


P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent. 








Fredericksburg Summer Normal 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR., Richmond, Va., Conductor 
A. D. WRIGHT, Fredericksburg, Va., Local Manager 


Course for Regular Certificates and two years of Pro- 
fessional Course. 


Eight mew and attractive features. 


80% of last year’s students successful. 


June 30 July 28 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


TE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director. 








Announces Summer Normal Session 
in All Departments 
June 20th to July 23rd. 
For Illastrated Catalogue, Address 


A. L. QUBALY, 
328 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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State Summer Normal and School of 
Elementary Methods 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Summer School Session Opens June 30, 1910 


Strong Faculty Good Classrooms 











Work of First Year of Professicnal Course offered in addition to that for First and Second 


Grade Certificates. Students roomed in dormitories of State Normal School 


Board (including laundry). . $17.00 
SEE & 505) EL ai eh, Salen ere eo 3.00 


Write for Catalogue to 
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BAIN’S FIRST LATIN BOOK 


By Cuartes W. Bain, formerly Head Master of Sewanee Grammar School, 
Professor in South Carolina College. 





CLEAR and simple work for beginners. Points of likeness and unlikeness between English 
and Latin are indicated. Reviews are frequent. Easy reading lessons and exercises for 
translation into Latin prepare for second-year work. 


TOWLE & JENKS’S CAESAR 


in legibility of text and helpfulness of notes and vocabulary is unrivaled. The Grammatical 
Appendix contains all the grammar needed for reading Cesar. 


WELLS’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS 


The latest and most progressive ideas in algebra and geometry are embodied in the new 
books in the Wells’s series. 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Accurate texts, helpful notes and attractive illustrations make this series exceptionally 
popular. 





Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars free on request. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Pablisbers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Up-to-Date Books for Supplementary Work 
in the Elementary Schools. 





BUILDERS OF OUR COUNTRY, Books I and II, 
By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth. 


These books are admirably suited for use as History Readers In the 4th, Sth and 6th Grades 


mended by the American Historical Association. 


Price $ .60 


They are recom 


PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY AND ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE, . Price $1.35 
By J. M. Coulter, Director of Botany Dept., University of Chicago. 
This volume is particularly adapted for grade teachers’ use, It contains an excellent outline of methods for 
reaching nature study work. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURE, . PT ee ae 8 ee pi peo « eS 
By Prof. A, A. Upham, Teacher of Science, Normal School, Whitewater, Wis: 
This is a new book treating the subject of Elementary Agriculture in an interesting and comprehensive 


manner. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 














Primer of Sanitation 


By JOHN W. RITCHIE 


Professor of Biology, College of William and Mary, Virginia 








[he Virginia State Board of Education, on recom- 
mendation of the State Board of Health, in 1908 
adopted this book in manuscript form. 


“tate Superintendent Eggleston has made it a re- 
| quired textbook in the fourteen Virginia Summer 
Normal Schools, and teachers’ examinations are 
ased upon it. 


‘Fundamental and scientific truths concerning the 
causes and prevention of disease are accurately set 
forth in simple and non-technical language that 
even a chila can comprehend. A general applica- 
tion of these simple principles and important truths 
would work a revolution in our State in sanitation 
and save the terrific waste in human life that now 
takes place through ignorance.”—ENNION G. 
WILLIAMS, M. D., State Commissioner of Health, 
Richmond, 








List Price, forclassuse ...... 50c 
Mailing Price, for single copies. . 60c 


World Book Company, Publishers 


| YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 














5 
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Murphys Hotel a Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The following REFERENCE TABLE shows the volumes of the 











Standard English Classics 


which may be used in preparation for the College Entrance Requirements, and the years 


they are required. 











Addison and Steele. Sir Roger de Coverley | yijton. L' Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and 
Papers (’10-'15) Lycidas (’ 10-715) 
Arnold. Sohrab and Rustum (’10-'15) Paradise Lost, Books I and II, and Lycidas 
slackmore. Lorna Doone (’10-’12) (10-712) ; 
Browning. Selections from Poems (710-'15) Pope. Select Poems and Tales (10-15) 
Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress (’10-"15) Pope. Rape of the Lock and Other Poems 
Burke. Speech on Conciliation with America (10-712) 
('10-"10) Ruskin. Sesame and Lilies (’10-’12) 
Byron, Selections (10-15) Scott. Ivanhoe (’10-’ 12) 
Carlyl Essay on Burns (’10-'15) Lady vf tne Lake (’10-'15) 
Coleridge Ancient Mariner (’10-'15) Quentin Durward (’10-'15) 
De Quincey. The English Mail-Coach and Shakespeare. As You Like It (’10-'15) 
Joan of Are (’10-'12) Henry V \’10-'15) 
Dickens. A Tale of Two Cities (’10-’ 15) Julius Cesar (’10-’ 15) 
Kliot. Silas Marner (’10-' 15) Macbeth (’10-’12) 
Franklin. Autobiography (’ 10-15) Merchant of Venice (’ 10-’15) 
Gaskell Cranford (10-15) Twelfth Night (’10-'15) 
Goldsmith. The Deserted Village (’10-’15) Spencer. Britomart. Selections from Faerie 
The Deserted Village and Gray’s Elegy Queene (’10-'11) 
(’13-'15) Tennyson. Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
The Vicar of Wakefield (10-’ 15) Elaine, and The Passing of Arthur (’10-’15) 
Irving. Sketch Book (’10-'15) Thackeray. Henry Esmond (’10-’15) 
Lamb. Essays of Elia (First Series) (10 ’12) | Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster's 
Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Rome (’ 10-15) First Bunker Hill Oration (10-15) 
Life of Samuel Johnson (’10-’ 15) 








The Standard English Classics 
are distinctive on account of 


High Editorial Scholarship 
Substantial and Attractive Bindings 


Remarkably Low Prices 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 

















Demonstration Classes Taught. 
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WE CUT THE PRICE 


WITHOUT SACRIFICING QUALITY 


You cam save money by ordering School Furniture and Supplies 
from our School Furniture Catalog. It ie free for the asking; send for 
it. The illustration shows « sample of our Simplex School Desk, which 
sells at $1.75 to $1.55, sizes | to 6. 


PRICES ON ALL OTHER SCHOOL FURNITURE AND 
SUPPLIES PROPORTIONATELY LOW 


We unreservedly guarantee Simplex Desks to be the best school 
desks made, regardless of price. They are strong, durable, noiseless 
and attractive, and are guaranteed indehnitely. m7 do not place any 
time limitation on our quality guarantee. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 
we are satished with a smaller margin of profit. 
Because our factory equipment is such that we reduce the 
manufacturing expense to the minimum. 
Because we have no agents or other expensive selling repre- 
sentatives. 

When you buy school furniture from an 
agent the price paid includes that agent’s com- 
mission, which averages about 35 cents per desk. 
You will be able to save from 15 to 40 per cent 
on globes, from 30 to 50 per cent on maps, and 
from 15 to 40 per cent on chalk, erasers and 
blackboard material by ordering from our catalog 


FREE CATALOG 


This School Furniture Catalog, fully describing 
the desk shown above, and other school furniture, 


together with a fall line of supplies sent upon request. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 





















Sea=Side Normal 


Newport News, Va. 


E. SHAWEN, Conductor, WILLIS A. JENKINS, Local Manager 
Norfolk, Va. Newport News, Va. 


Redway and Chancellor 


Work Leading to Special Primary Certificate. 


A bath in the ocean arranged for everybody every day. 


School exhibit of work from all grades. 
Primary Manual Training a specialty. 
Model school room shown. 


Model school garden with special instruction in gardening and agriculture 


found Table of Practical Questions. 
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Newly Adopted High School Books 


SINGLE LIST we eeng 
Tarr: New Physical Geography. .... sen i ae _ 4 : 88 
Warren: El»ments of Agriculture , , ike: Saaeaoral is a di ; 99 
Ely and Wicker: Elementary Principles of Economics . vie .90 


TENTATIVE MULTIPLE LIST 


Schultze & Sevenoak : Plane Geometry Huntington: Elementary English Composition 
Schultze & Sevenoak : Plane and Solid Geometry Thieme and Effinger: French Grammar 
Hall & Knight: Algebra for Colleges and Schools Bailey : Botany—-An Elementary Text Book 


Emerson and Bender: Modern English, Book Two 


Discretionary German and French Texts 
Schiller: William Tell, with vocabulary (Carruth) 50 La Fontaine: Fables. .......2.2.+6¢066 -65 


Hewett: German Reader .......... 100 #£Fasnacht: Perrault—Contes des Fees.....~* .40 
Fasnacht: Grimm—Kinder und Hausmarchen .50 





The Macmillan Company xort.u" “* 


Represented by W. S. GOOCH, University, Virginia. 








A FIRST BOOK IN BUSINESS METHODS 


\dopted by the State Board of Education for Exclusive Use In the High Schools of Virginia 


CHARLOTTESVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
JAMES G. JOHNSON, M, A., Px. D. 
SUPERINTENDENT 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., J/arch 30, rgro. 


‘‘It gives me great pleasure to say something in behalf of the merits of Tellerand Brown's 
A First Book in Business Methods. We have been using this book in our Eighth Grade in 
connection with a review of arithmetic. Our class numbers about seventy-five pupils. We 
class our Eighth Grade work as first year high school. I know of no book comparable to this 
for first year work in the high school. Our pupils are so pleased with it that they intensely 
enjoy the study and review of arithmetic in connection with it; the best proof of its popularity 
is that the parents are so pleased with its value that they have their children bring the book 
home with then in order that they may get a chance to read it. 

A still further testimony of its merit is that men who have been in business here for ten 
to fifteen years are buying the book for their own use. A bcok that is that useful and popular 
should certainly go on the high school list in our State. 

JAMES G. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent.’’ 





RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
Correspondence Solicited NEW YORK CITY 


W. G. TYLER, Virginia Representative, 2406 Hanover Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
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thaete Ge ‘Lbedes SAGES 


A text book for High Schools and Colleges, presenting an abridged and con- 
densed history of the World’s Art. 253 pages, fully illustrated. Price per copy, 


TMT EE eee 3 es 4 aly w a0 0 8 0 6 eles * $1.25 





Art Education ror High Schools 


A text book for High Schools, covering a four vears’ course. Illustrated in 
black and white, and in color, and containing chapters on 


Pictorial Representation Architectual Drawing 

Perspective Drawing Design 

Figure and Animal Drawing Historic Ornament 

Constructive Drawing Art History 
eS kg kw ve eo ee as $1.25 


For further information, address 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION) 


eae tee oF" e* ore "ee "eet e tee eee" eee 
ene ee oe eee e's a a 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


Rates: Virginia Cadets, . . . . . . « $325.00 exclusive of outfit. 
*| State Cadets. . . .. =... « =$§ 165.00 exclusive of outfit. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Lexington, Va. Suberintendent. 
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THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY ARE OFFERED IN THE COLLEGE: 


1. Political Science and Economics: Four academic courses and a special teachers’ course. 

ll. English Language and Literature: Ten academic courses and six special teachers’ courses. 
lll. Mathematics: Nine academic and four special teachers’ courses. 
IV. Chemistry: Six academic courses. 


V. Greek, French and German: Eight academic courses in Greek, two academic and two special 
teachers’ courses in French and in German. 


VI. Zoology and Botany: Eleven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Vil. Drawing and Manual Arts: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses in Drawing, and 
four academic and two special teachers’ courses in Manual Arts. 


Vill. Latin: Six academic and four special teachers’ courses. 


IX. Psychology, Philosophy and Education: Four academic courses in Psychology and four in Philo- 
sophy are given; ten academic and four special teachers’ courses in Education. 


X. Physics: Four academic courses. 
XI. History: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Upon request, we shall be pleased to send you our latest catalogue, with full details of the 
work of the next term, or to correspond with you if you are interested in choosing a college. For 
information address 


The College of William and Mary, 


HERBERT L. BRIDGES, Registrar WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 


in the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economies, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology, German, Greek, History, It«lian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virture of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


IT. Department of Graduate Studies 


This eee in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such direetions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts. Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees ia Civil, Mechanical, Ele ‘trical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Fulloutfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped //tern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratornes for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic ‘icology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for studeuts who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


Beginning with 1909-10, the course of study will be (istributed over three years. An exceilent special 
course is provided for students who eannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environinent of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in Inorganic Chemistry, (ieneral Biology, and either Physies, German, or French 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments. The interest from 
another Loan Fund is available for students in any department. Full particulars on application to the 
President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to al] Virginians. Ali other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED FOR the TRAINING of TEACHERS 
A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten 
and Eight Grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when 
she receives her diploma. 





COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal! Schools of the country are 
represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special 
training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 





offered, address 
J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Parmville, Virginia. 
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A FEW BOOKS YOU SHOULD KNOW 





Brooks and Hubbard’s Compeosition-Rhetoric 


Recommended by the University of Virginia (see ). The most successful text ever 
published in High School English. Sufficient for the entire four years, and suitable for any class 
of high schools, city or rural. Grammar included. 


LIZA ROT r CLEVELAND. sitign Rhetoric is 8x ce of English, State Normal Sc yy va 
nia te vestead tai ot defintie, Binia. The student i» gradually led along in the pract eotiee of Urisane 
use 
easy and y “= and is not at t overwhelmed with a mass of distaste 
ful pa man YE spe easy A hisn ima possible of & ement. " 


Milne’s, Standard Algebra 


Safely modern—sanely conservative. Nofads. Made to order on suggestions of high school 
teachers in every section. Abundant problems, traditional and abstract, concrete and scientific. 
Meets all college entrance requirements. One book for the entire course. 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, State Normal and Industrial College for Women, Harrisonburg, Va.: 
We have decided to use Miine’s Standard Algebra, as we consider it very weil adapted to a beginner's 
course on the subject. 


Davison’s Human Bodyjand Health, Advanced 


Not school sanitation, but the laws and facts of personal hygiene, with enough of structure 
(anatomy) and function (physiology) to enable the pupil to understand and apply them. No puz- 
tling technical terms, no dry details, but clear, vital, practical. Widely used in first-year classes. 


WM. R. SMITHEY, Principal, High School, Petersburg, Va: We are using Pavison’s Human Body and 
Health as a regular text-book in this school. After Somtatns & great many texts on physiology and 


hy giene, I selected Davison’s for these reasons: Emphasis is ed u a ion and by + anatom 
is treated only to give an intelligent understanding of the laws of | ealth; the book is bullt upon ex 
Ae lines, and may be easily completed in a half-year of the h pommess work. I havea class of twen- 
ty-seven pupils in this book, and I tind it a most mn Line pep td text. te 3 like it and find no difficulty 
in mastering it. An average of six is the opinion of the class that 


a lesson, 
the text ls an unusually simple Fy pte more tae 5 pleased w 1h or results 1 am getting, and I believe 
the pupils are gaining a knowledge of the subject. 


Forman’s Essentials in Civil Government 


A course in good citizenship, in political ethics. Simple, graphic, practical, broad and pa- 
triotic. Brings pupils face to face with the affairs of the world around them. Like the foregoing, 
primarily designed for first year work. No two subjects, no two books, so necessary for the great 
tumber of pupils who go no further than the first high school year. 


NANNIE C. ha Be, Sy of Practice School, William and College. Mle mpgs Ls Va.: Fa 
man’s Essenti vil Government meets a long-felt need. Through ite presentation of tical 

based on civic Cc it elevates ——e veaches respect government. It should be in a 
first year of every high school 


Celby’s Outlines of General History 


So brief that it can easily be completed in one year. Well proportioned, with proper 
tttention to modern history. The greatest emphasis placed on the main facts, events, and prin- 
- Interesting to students. Written in vivid, terse style. Matters of little importance care- 

y omitted. 


GEORGE McK. Ban, Fe petectons, Norfoik High School, Norfolk, Va.: Colby’s Outlines of Genera! Histor 
has been examined head of our History Department, who pronounces It the best book for schoo 
that he has seen, and ea it my endorsement. 


Pearson’s Essentials of Latin for Beginners 


Thorough preparation for Caesar in twenty-five weeks. A vocabulary of 500 of Caesar’s most 
ommon words, reviews in every lesson, systematic (not choppy), well graded emphasis on essen- 
tals. Constant reference to English Grammar and Syntax.| 


GRANVILLA DEWALD, Teacher of Latin, High School, Bristol, Va.: teacher of pee ont echoes hat 
after oo =. Pearson’s book, can see that he appreciates all the oa -known difficul 

to high school Latin. What I consider the best, or one of the best features of the book, io the Hugiioh apa 
tax. Most i books take It at iter that puplis —— —— oma te aks and arrange their books 
geome that f the period m he teacher in ex planation. 
ntials ee many other difficulties pA by most books. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, ‘*stistsxs=== 

















Standard Texts on the Virginia List | 





READING 
The Rational Method in Reading 


By Epwarp G. WARD, late Superintendent of Schools, 
Brooklyn, 


The Rational Method combines the best of the word, 
the sentence and the phonetic methods, 
Children who study this series quickly acquire a large 
vocabulary, learn how to read expressively, to spell 
accurately ,and to pronounce correctly. 


Stepping Stones to Literature 


By SARAH LovUISE ARNOLD, Dean of Simmons College, 
Boston, and CHARLES B. GILBERT, formerly Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


The material in these Readers ts chosen from the 
world’s best writers and is graded with unusual ac:u- 
racy and care, both for the vocabulary and the thought 


content. Charmingly illustrated. 
PHYSIOLOGY 
Introductory Physiology and Hygiene 


By H. W. Conn, Ph, D., Professor of Biology, Wesleyan 
University. With additional chapter by W. A. Suxp- 
HERD, Director of Microscopic Laboratories, in the 
Medical College of Virginia, 


Holds the child’s attention and arouses his interest in 
the laws of health and hygiene. By the practical, sim- 
ple form of presentation he learns to relate these im- 
portant facts to his every-day life. 

Admirable material for written work; action lessons 
emphasize the text and encourage observation. 
Significant chapters on “Hygiene of the Home,” 
“Self-Government,” “Young Citizens and Public 
Health,’ 


HISTORY 
Makers of American History 


By J. A. C. CHANDLER, Ph. D.. and O. P, Carrwoop, 
Professor of History, University of West Virginia. 


The main events of history are presented tnrough 
stirring stories of the lives of famous men, 

The recital of these brave deeds Is a strong Incentive 
to love of country, and an excellent influence in the 
building of the student's own character. 


Makers of Virginia History 


By J. A. C. CHANDLER, Ph. D., formerly Professor of 
English, Richmond College. 


A history that every child in the State of Virginia 
should study, because it presents, in fascinating form, 
the stories of ihe great men who gave themselves to the 
public welfare, and who made Virginia a power in the 
history of our country. 


MUSIC 
The Modera Music Series 


In the ten years since the publication of the Modern 
Music Series tt has revolutionized the teaching of 
singing in the schools throughout the country. 


It encourages the child to sing and to love music, With 
this method the teacher easily obtains a genuine in- 
terest on the part of pupils; the result is spontaneous 
instead of perfunctory singing. 

The series gives an abundance of the best song material 
for developing the musical sense. It provides a com- 
plete equipment for drill, and is artistic, disciplinary 
and educational. 

Adopted in over 2,000 leading cities and towns, 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 
Twentieth Annual Session, July 12 to July 29, 1910 











FASTERN SCHOOL: WESTERN SCHOOL: 


The faculty is com posed of prominent supervisors who 


New England Conservatory of Music know how to teach. Students return totheschool year #Nerthwestern University 
WrmLitaM M. Hatcn, Mer. after year for fresh ee and new ideas. Gradu- FRANK D. FARR, Mgr. 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston ates hold important positions throughout the country. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











These schools equip students for successful work as ppesttieate in Public School Music and Drawing. 
They offer courses in Methods, Practical Teaching, Sight Reading, Conducting, Harmony, and other subjects. 

















SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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